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PREFACE 


* following anſwer to o the 3 entituled 
Intereſt of Money miſtaken, I wrote long before 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, which began the 19th of 
October, 1669. but foreſeeing that that ſeſſion might 
be engaged in greater debates of another nature, and 
in conſequence not have leiſure to conſider this ſub- 
ject, I deferred the printing of it, ſince which I have 
ſeen another treatiſe, wrote by Thomas Manly, gen- 
tleman, endeavouring to prove, that it will be for the 
advantage of this kingdom, to continue the intereſt of 


money at ſix per cent. but after ſeveral peruſals of his 


treatiſe, I muſt needs ſay, that either I underſtand no- 
thing of this ſubject, or elſe this gentleman is the 
greateſt ſtranger to it, that ever undertook to diſ- 
courſe it, he having wrote much, but, in my opinion, 
nothing to the purpoſe, more than was much better, 
tho” brieflier, ſaid by the author of the fore-mentioned 


treatiſe, out of which moſt of his ſeems to beborrow- 


ed, tho” the words be varied, with ſome additions of 
interrogations, expoſtulations, ſimilies, and circum- 
locutions. 

Beſides, the gentleman taking up things at random, 
and for want of a due underſtanding of the matter, is 
very unfortunate in his inſtances of fact, viz, 

In his preface, about the middle, his words are, 
has abatement of uſury, or ſome other ſublime po- 
licy, obliged the French of late to ſet upon trade and 
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manufactures ?* and then he affirms, that I dare not 
touch on that ſtring, in regard that nation has not 
for many years altered intereſt from 7 per cent. 

To his interrogation, I anſwer poſitively, that the 
abatement of uſury has done it ; and, if you will not 
believe me, read the French edits themſelves, and 


they will tell you ſo ; (an abſtract of one of which I 


have recited in the following treatiſe.) | 

To his affirmation, that I dare not touch upon this 
ſtring, Iſay, I dare do it, and put the whole iſſue there- 
upon; for the French, in fact, have brought down the 
uſe of money under 6 per cent. and that to 5 per cent. 
lately, as I have been credibly informed, and do be- 
lieve ; and if they had omitted this, all their buſtling 
in other things would ſignify very little in the con- 
cluſion. 

The Swedes likewiſe, ſince they eſtabliſhed their 
Council of Trade, and ſet themſelves to the conſide- 
ration of becoming conſiderable by it, have rèduced 
their intereſt from 10 to 6per cent. 

His following words are; do Italy and Holland 
owe their trade and riches to the lowneſs of uſury, or 
to their innate frugality, wonderful induſtry, and ad- 
mirable arts, &c. 

I anſwer; low intereſt is the natural mother of fru- 
gality, induſtry, and arts, which Ihope the gentleman's 
eyes will be open enough to ſee by that time he has 
read a little further, and conſidered two or three years 
longer. 

But it may be ſaid, how can a low intereſt be the 
natural mother of frugality, when, if this gentleman 
mult becredited,abatement of our uſe-money brought 
in our drinking? which he does not only ſay, but 
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prove as he thinks, by an inſtance of fact; for he 
ſays, we now ſpend uſually twenty thouſand tons of 
French wine, (and he believes that a far greater quan- 
tity is yearly imported) and that the computation of 
Spaniſh, Rheniſh, and Levant wines, far exceeds the 


Vit 


former; ſo that by his calculation, and, as he ſays, 


grounded upon a very good authority, viz. a report 


to the Houſe of Commons, it ſhould ſeem that there is 


about the quantity. of forty-five thouſand tons of 
wine ofall ſorts imported annually into England. 

But if it ſhall appear in fact, that before the laſt 
abatement of intereſt from 8 to 6 per cent, we did 
uſually import near twice the quantity of wines an- 
nually we now do, and that now in all ſorts of wines 
we do not import above the quantity of twenty thou- 
ſand tons yearly ; then what will become of his large 
ſtructure, built upon ſo ſandy a foundation? 

Reader! this is the caſe, and the matter of fact truly 
recited by me (which many ofthe honourable members 
of the Houſe of Commons well know) and miſtaken 
by him; from whence Imight, with much more rea- 

ſon infer, that the abatement of intereſt drove out 
our drinking, (ſo pro tanto it did, ) but I know there 
were likewiſe other cauſes for it, eſpecially the addi- 
tional duties that from time to time have been laid up- 
on wines. | 

But before I part with the gentleman on this point, 
I muſt note to him another monſtrous miſtake in fact, 
or atleaſt in his inference, viz. he ſays, that twenty 
thouſand tons of French wines, at 28. 8d. per gal- 
lon, amounts to 640, oool. and concludes, if I un- 
derſtand him, that ſo much is loſt to England; where- 
as, were the matter of fa& as he ſuppoſeth, which is 
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not ſo in any meaſure, this inference would be ſtrange- 
ly erroneous; for by the expence of ſuch quantity we 
can rationally loſe only the firſt coſt, which is but about 
6 or 71. per ton, and that amounts to but 1 20,000 1. 


or 1 40, oool. at the utmoſt, all the reſt being freight, 


cuſtom, and charges paid to the King, and our own 
countrymen, and, conſequently, not loſt to England. 
To conclude this head, I do agree fully with the 
gentleman, that luxury and prodigality are as well 
prejudicial to kingdoms, as to private families ; and, 
that the expence of foreign commodities, eſpecially 
foreign manufactures, is the worſt expence a nation 
can be inclinable to, and ought to be prevented, as 
much as poſſible, but that nothing has, nor will in- 
cline this, or any other nation more to thriftineſs and 
good husbandry, than abatement of intereſt, I think 
I have proved in the following diſcourſe, and, there- 
fore, all that this gentleman has ſaid about luxury, 
&c. is againſt himſelf, and for leſſening of intereſt, 
The gentleman at the beginning of his preface 
ſays, © he will not enquireinto the lawfulneſs of inte- 
reſt, but leave the ſcrupulous to the ſeveral diſcourſes 
made public on that ſubject.” for my part, I ſhall agree 
with him in that likewiſe; and to the intent, that what 
has been made public formerly may the better be 
known, I would intreat thoſe that would be thorough» 
ly ſatisfied therein, diligently to peruſe an excellent 
treatiſe, entituled, the Engliſh Uſurer, or Uſury con- 
demned; being a collection of the opinions of many 
of the learned fathers of the church of England, and 


other divines.“ printed at London, anno 1634, and 
now about to be re-printed, 
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But upon this occaſion I ſhall humbly preſume to 
ſay, that if by the following diſcourſes it ſhall appear, 
that the intereſt of England being higher than that 
of our neighbour country, does render our lands (our 
| common mother) of vile and baſe eſteem z does pre- 
yent the cultivation and improvement of our coun- 
try, as otherwiſe it might and would be improved ; 
does hinder the growth. of trade, and employment 
and increaſe of the hands of our country; does en- 
courage idleneſs and luxury, and diſcourage naviga- 
tion, induſtry, arts, and invention; then I make no 
queſtion but the taking of ſuch an intereſt, as exceeds 
the meaſure of our neighbours, is malum in ſe, by the 
light of nature, and, conſequently, a ſin, altho' God 
had never expreſly forbid it. 

But the uſurer may ſay, ſuppoſe the borrower makes 
12 per cent. of my money, is it a ſin in me to take 6 
per cent. of him? Ianſwer, between them two there 
may be no commutative injuſtice, according to my 
weak judgment, while each retains a mutual benefit, 
the uſurer for his money, the borrower for his induſ- 
try; but, in the mean time, if the rate given andtaken 
exceed the rate of our neighbour nations, theſe fatal 
national evil conſequences will enſue to our common 
country by ſuch a practice, which, therefore, I con- 
clude to be malum in ſe: and, peradventure, there- 
fore, the wiſdom of God almighty did prohibit the 
Jews from lending upon uſe one to another, but al- 
lowed them to lend to ſtrangers for the enriching of 
their own nation, improvement of their own territo- 
ry, and for the impoveriſhing of others; thoſe to 
whom they were permitted to lend being ſuch only 
whom they were commanded to deſtroy, or, at leaſt, 
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to keep poor and miſerable, as the Gibeonites, &c. 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water. 


I propoſe to do the gentleman that right, as not to 


omit taking notice of any thing he has of novelty, in 
relation to the preſent controverſy, whether it be ma. 
terial or no; and, in order thereunto, the next thing 
I obſerve new in his treatiſe, is, pag. 9. It is 

he, dearneſs of wages that ſpoils the Engliſh trade, 
and abaſes our lands, not uſury;' and, therefore, he 
propounds the making a law to retrench the hire of 
poor mens labour, (an honeſt charitable project, and 
well becoming an uſurer). the anſwer to this is eaſy. 

Firſt, I affirm, and can prove he is miſtaken in fact, 
for the Dutch, with whom we principally contend in 
trade, give generally more wages to all their manu- 
facturers, by at leaſt two pence in the ſhilling, than the 
Engliſh, 

Secondly, wherever wages are high, univerſally 
throughout the whole world, it is an infallible evi- 
dence of the riches of that country; and, wherever 
wages for labour run low, it is a proof of the pover- 
ty of that place. 

Thirdly,Itis multitudes of people, and good laws, 
ſuch as cauſe an increaſe of people, which principally 
enrich any country; and if we retrench by law the 
labour of our people, we drive them from us to other 


countries that give better rates, and fo the Dutch have 


drained us of our ſeamen and woollen manufacturers, 
and we the French of their artificers and ſilk - manu- 
facturers, and many more we ſhould, if our laws other- 
wiſe gave them fitting encouragement, of which more 


1n due place. 


Fourthly, If any particular trades exa& more here 
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than in Holland, they are only ſuch as do it by vir- 
tue of incorporations, privileges, and charters, of 
which the cure is eaſy by an act of naturalization, and 
without compullitory laws. 

It is true, our great grand-fathers did exerciſe ſuch 
policy of endeavouring to retrench the price of la- 
bour by a law (altho' they could never effect it) but 
that was before trade was introduced into this king- 
dom; we are ſince, with the reſt of the trading world, 
grown wiſer in this matter, and I hope ſhall ſo con- 
tinue. 

The next new objection the gentleman has, is page 
13. © if we abate intereſt, ſaid he, will not the Hol- 
lander take the ſame courſe, while we like children 
wink, and think no body ſees us ?? 

Yes ; certainly the Dutch will take the ſame courſe, 
except they leave their old wont, for we never yet 
abated our intereſt, but they ſoon abated theirs: but 
what if they do? we having brought our intereſt to 
4 per cent. ſhall have them againſt a wall; we know 
the length of their tedder, they cannot run much far- 
ther from us; ſo that if we wink, it is not like chil- 
dren, as the gentleman ſuppoſes ; but if we take his 
advice, we ſhall wink like children, while other na- 
tions ſtrike us by abating their intereſt. 

2. If we cannot gain all we would of them preſent- 
ly, we ſhall gain the more from other parts of the 
world, that cannot ſuddenly abate their intereſt to 
any proportion with ours, | 

3. Why ſhould we abſolutely conclude that other 
nations will do it ? may we not think that ſome parts 
or people in the world may be as unforeſeeing as this 
gentleman pretends to be, and not know itis for their 
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advantage to lower their intereſt, tho' we know it to 
be ours? | | 

4. Why may we not think that corruption, ava- 
rice, and uſurers, may be ſo prevalent in ſome parts 
of the world, as to obſtruct ſo good and national a 
work as this? 

I omit ſeveral other errors in fact that the gentle- 
man is guilty of in the courſe of his writing, and muſt 
needs be ſo, having taken up his notions, for want of 
experience, upon truſt from others, who, perhaps, 
underſtand as little as himſelf, viz. pag. 16. he ſays, 
our vent into Spain and Portugal is greatly leſſened, 
and, conſequently, he reckons them two trades, among 
others, loſt in whole or in part: fo great a miſtake, that 
I dare affirm and appeal to the record of the cuſtom- 
houſe books, for a judgment in this caſe, that thoſe two 
trades, as to our native exportations, are more than 
trebled within leſs than thirty years. 

Pag. 21. he ſays, that if wages, &c. were as cheap, 
and uſury as low with us as in Holland, yet, if our 
merchants live at ſo great a rate as they now do, how 
is it poſſible we ſhould thrive on as eaſy gains as thoſe 
who ſpend ſo much leſs, and trade ſo much more? 

I anſwer ; there is nothing in the world will engage 
our merchants to ſpend leſs and trade more, than the 
abatement of intereſt; for the ſubduing of intereſt will 
bring in multitudes of traders,as it has in Holland, to 
ſuch a degree, that almoſtall their people of both ſexes 
are traders, and the many traders will neceſſitate 
merchants to trade for leſs profit, and, conſequently, 
be more frugal in their expences, which is the true 
reaſon why many conſiderable merchants are againſt 
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the leſſening of intereſt, of which Ihave ſaid ſomewhat 
more in the following treatiſe, 

Pag. 43. He propounds another remedy for the 
advance of our trade, and the keeping our coin at 
home; and enlarges much upon it in his appendix, 
which is to diminiſh the intrinſic value of our coin. 

If the gentleman had underſtood trade half ſo well 
as he is ſaid to do mortgages, bonds, and bills, cer- 
tainly he would not have mentioned this old thread- 
bare and exploded project, which is a trick has been 
tried ſo often in Spain, till it has left them more 
black money (as they call it) than white or yellow, 
notwithſtanding their ſilver mines in Peru and Mex- 
ico, and that their laws make it death to export gold 
or ſilver, 

This conceit I have known three times experienc- 
ed likewiſe in Portugal, within this 24 or 25 years; 
at firſt the piece of 8 rials went at 400 ries, after that 
was brought to 480, after that to 5 20, and now to 
600 ries, and yet (till we bring their money from 
them as heretofore, and ſell our commodities to them 
for as much ſilver as ever. 

The reaſon is evident; ſuppoſe for example, a hat 
that was uſually ſold to them for four pieces of eight, 
when the piece of eight was at 400 ries, we then ſold 
ſuch a hat for 1 600 ries; when they raiſed the piece 
of eight to 8 ries per piece more, we ſold the ſame hat 
at 2000 ries, and ſo riſing in proportion as they 
raiſed their coin, the merchant ſtill obſerving what 
the intrinſic value of the money is, not the name it is 
called by ; and fo it would be in England, or any part 
of the world, 


I have now done with all I can find of novelty in 
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this gentleman's treatiſe, tomeddle with old and ſtale 
matter, which, in other words, has been often ſaid, 
and as often anſwered, would be but to trouble the rea- 
der with impertinences; ſo would it likewiſe touſe op- 
probrious calumniating reflections, as he does covertly 
in a buſineſs of that ſeriouſneſs, weight, and public 
concernment as this is; I underſtand not the world 
ſo little as not to know, that he that will faithfully 
ſerve his country, mult be content to paſs thro* good 
report and evil report, neither regard I which I meet 
with, as truth I am ſure at laſt will vindicate itſelf, and 
be found by my countrymen. 

Yet before I conclude this preface, I muſt needs 
take notice of one thing to be wondered at, viz, that 
ſome had the confidence publickly to aſſert before the 
lords, when this controverſy was debated before their 
lordſhips, that when intereſt was at 10 per cent. land 
was ſold at twenty years purchaſe; a ſtrange, preſump- 
tuous, and incredible aſſertion againſt records, againſt 
experience, and againſt reaſon ; to which I doubt not 
but their lordſhips will be able to give a full confuta- 
tion out of their own memorials, before this be made 
public. 

And for the reaſon of it, will any man believe that 
our fathers were ſo ſtupid as to lay out their money 
in land, not to ſee it again in twenty years, when at 
ſingle intereſt at io percent. they might double their 
money in ten years, at intereſt upon intereſt in ſeven 
years? 

I have been told by a perſon of very great honour, 
that this gentleman himſelf, in his private diſcourſe, 
confeſſes that the abatement of intereſt will advance 
the value of land; but he queſtions whether it will in- 
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creaſe trade; certainly a needleſs ſcruple to any man 
that ſhall deliberately conſider the inſeparable affinity 
that is in all nations, and at all times, between land 
and trade, whichare twins, and have always, and ever 
will wax and wane together. it cannot be ill with trade, 
but land will fall, nor ill with lands, but trade will 
feel it. 

But in regard this gentleman is ſo miſerably miſta- 
ken in the trades of Spain and Portugal, which he rec- 
kons as loſt, I think it may be uſeful to inform him, 
and others better, what trades are really loſt, and in- 
quire how we came to loſe them, and what trades we 
ſtill retain, and why, and of both as briefly as I can, 
becauſe I have ſaid ſomething of them in the follow- 
ing treatiſe, 


Of TRADES loſt. 


1. The Ruſſia trade, where the Dutch had laſt year 
22 ſail of great ſhips, and the Engliſh but one, where- 
as formerly we had more of that trade than the 
Dutch, 

2. The Greenland trade, where the Dutch and 
Hamburghers have yearly at leaſt 4 or5 oo fail of ſhips, 
and the Engliſh but one the laſt year, and none the 
former. 

3. The great trade of ſalt from St. Vuals in Portu- 
gal, and from France, with ſalt, wine, and brandy to 
the Eaſt-lands. 

4. All that vaſt and notorious trade of fiſhing for 
white herrings upon our own coaſt, 

5. The eaſt-country trade, in which we have not 
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half ſo much to do as we had formerly, and the Dutch 
ten times more than they had in times 

6. A very great part of our trade for Spaniſh wools 
from Bilbao. theſe trades, and ſome more I could 

name, the Dutch intereſt of 3 per cent. and narrow- 
limited companies in England, have beat us out of. 

7. The Eaſt- India trade for nutmegs, cloves, and 
mace, an extraordinary profitable trade, the Dutch 
arms and ſleights have beat us out of, but their lower 
intereſt gave ſtrength to their arms, and acuteneſs to 
their invention, 

8. Their great trade for China and Japan, of which 
we have no ſhare, is an effect of their low intereſt, thoſe 
trades not being to be obtained but by a long proceſs, 
and great disburſements, deſtitute of preſent, but with 
expectation of future gain „which fix per cent, can- 
not bear. 

9. The trades of Scotland and Ireland, two of our 


own kingdoms, the Dutch have bereaved us of, and, 
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in effect, wholly engroſſed to themſelves : of whichſſpoſl: 


their low intereſt has been the principal engine, tho' 


I know other accidents have contributed thereto, o 
which more hereafter. 


10. The trade for Norway is in great part loſt to 
the Danes, Holſteiners, &c. by reaſon of ſome 
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there upon our draperies. 


clauſe in the act of navigation, of which more in due 
place. hou! 
11. A very great part of the French trade for ex · Poſſe 
portation is loſt, by reaſon of great impoſitions laic -- | 
0] 
12. A great part of the plate-trade from Cadiz igÞot « 
Joſt to the Dutch, who by reaſon of the lowneſs oFut g 
their intereſt, can afford to let their ſtocks lie beforeFinia 
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hand at Seville and Cadiz, againſt the arrival of the 
"ls | Spaniſh flota, which ſometimes are expected three, ſix, 
ld nine, and twelve months, before they come, efpeci- 
W- || ally ſince the late interruptions that our Jamaica ca- 
. pers have given them; by which means they engroſs 
nd the greateſt part of the ſilver, whereas we, in regard 
ch our ſtocks run at a higher intereſt, cannot ſo well af- 
ver ford to keep them ſo long degd. it is true, the En- 
to] eliſh have yet a ſhare in this trade, by reaſon of ſome 
after-recited natural advantages, viz. woollen-manu- 
ich] factures, tin, lead, fiſh, &c. inſeparably annexed by 
ofef} God's providence to this kingdom. it is true, like- 
eſs, wiſe, that the peace at Munſter has much furthered 
rich the Dutch in that affair; but as true it is, that the 
an · lower intereſt has enabled them to make a much great- 
er improvement and advantage in trade by that peace 
'ourſſthan ever they could otherwiſe have done. 
ind, 13. The trade of Surranham, ſince the Dutch got 
hichſ]poſſeſſion of that country in the late war, is ſo totally 
tho'Þolt to the Engliſh, that we have now no more com- 
„ ofÞnerce with that country, than we ſhould have if it 
vere ſunk in the ſea, ſo ſevere and exact are the Hol- 
ſt toÞanders in keeping the trades of their own plantations 
ſomePntirely to their own people. 
due] 14. The trade of Menades, or New-York, we 
hould have gained inſtead of the former, ſince we got 
offeſſion of that place in the late war, if the Dutch 
ad not been connived at therein at firſt, which now 
hope they are not; for if they ſhould be, it would 
ot only be to the intire loſs of that trade to England, 
ut greatly to the prejudice of the Engliſh trade to Vir- 
inia, becauſe the Dutch, under pretence of trading 
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to and from New-York,carry great quantities of Vir- 
ginia tobacco directly for Holland. 

15. The Engliſh trade to Guinea I fear is much de- 
clined, by reaſon that company hath met vith diſ- 
couragements from ſome of our neighbours. 

Note, That moſt of the afore- mentioned trades are 
the greateſt trades in the world, for the employment 
of ſhipping and ſeamen. 

2. That no trades deſerve ſo much care to procure, 
and preſerve, and encouragement to proſecute, as 
thoſe that employ the moſt ſhipping, altho* the com- 
modities tranſported be of ſmall value in themſelves; 
for, firſt, they are certainly the molt profitable ; for 
beſides the gain accruing by the goods, the freight, 
which is in ſuch trades often more than the value of 
the goods, is all profit to the nation; beſides, they 
bring with them a great acceſs of power (hands as 
well as money) many ſhips and ſeamen being juſtly 
the reputed ſtrength and ſafety of England. 

I could mention more trades that we have loſt, and 
are in the highway to loſe, but I ſhall forbear at pre- 
ſent, for fear this porch ſhould prove too big; as alſo 
for other reaſons. 


The TRADES we yet retain are, 


1. For fiſh, the trade of red herrings at Yarmouth, 
pilchards in the weſt country, and cod-fiſh in New- 
foundland and New-England. 

2. A good part of the Turkey, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Portugal trades, 

Our trades to and from our own plantations, viz. 
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Virginia, Barbadoes, New-England, Jamaica, and the 

” Leward-iſlands. 

If any ſhall here ask me, how it comes to paſs that 

the Dutch low intereſt has not caſhiered us of theſe 

trades, as well as the former, I ſhall anſwer, firſt gene- 
rally, and then particularly, 

1. Generally I ſay, the Dutch low intereſt has mi- 
ſerably leſſened us in all trades of the world, not ſe- 
cured to us by laws, or by ſome natural advantage 
which over-ballances the diſproportion of our inte- 
reſt of money, which diſproportion I take to be 3 per 
cent. 

2. Particularly, the red herring trade we retain, 
by reaſon of two natural advantages; one is, the fiſh 
for that purpoſe mult be brought freſh on ſhore, and 

i that the Dutch cannot do with theirs, becauſe the her- 

rings ſwim on our coaſt, and, conſequently, at too 
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great a diſtance from theirs. 


7 The other is, thoſe herrings muſt be ſmoked with 

2 wood, which cannot be done on any reaſonable terms, 
© but in a woody country, ſuch as England is, and 
F Holland is not. theſe advantages that God has given 
our land do counterpoize and overpoize the diſpro- 
portion of intereſt, viz, 3 per cent. otherwiſe we might 
ſay, farewel red herrings as well as white. 

The pilchards on the weſt coaſt likewiſe come to 
our ſhores, and muſt be cured and preſſed upon the 
land, which is impoſſible for the Dutch to do. 

The Newfoundland fiſhing is managed by welt. 
7 countrymen, whoſe ports are properly ſituated for that 
country, and the country itſelf is his Majeſty's ; ſo 


the Dutch can have no footing there, if they could, 
; 


3 per cent. would ſoon ſend us home to keep ſheep. 
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As to the Turkey, Italian, Spaniſh, and Portugal 
trades, tho' our vent for fine cloth, and ſome ſorts of 
ſtuffs be declined, yet we retain a very conſiderable 
part of thoſe trades, by reaſon of ſome natural and 
ſome artificial or legal advantages, which preponde- 
rates 3 per cent. ſuch as theſe: 

1. The wool of which our middling and coarſe 
cloths are made, is our own, and, conſequently, cheaper 
to us than the Dutch can ſteal it from us, paying 
freights, commiſſion, bribes and couſenage, and ſome- 
times armed guards to force it off. 

2. Our feuel and victual is cheaper in remote parts 
from London, and, conſequently, our manufactures 
can and do work cheaper than the Dutch, whatever 
Mr. Manly erroneouſly affirms. 

3. The red - herring, pilchard, Newfoundland, and 
New-England fiſhery, by which we carry on much of 
thoſe trades, are inſeparably annexed to this kingdom, 
as before is demonſtrated, and by the bounty of God 
Almighty, not by our own wiſdom or induſtry. 

4. Our lead and tin, by which we carry on much of 
thoſe trades, are natives with us. 

5. Our country conſumes within itſelf more of 
Spaniſh wines and fruit, Zant currants, and Levant 
oils, than any country in Europe. 

6. Which is an artificial advantage (and due to the 
wiſdom of the contrivers) our act of navigation com- 
pels us, or at leaſt would do, if it were juſtly adminiſ- 
rred, to import none of thoſe goods but from the pro- 
per ports of their imbarkation, and by Engliſh ſhip- 

ing only, 

The trades to and from all our own plantations, 
are likewiſe ſecured to us by the act of navigation, or 
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would be, if that act were truly executed; and if it 
were not for that, you ſhould ſee forty Dutch ſhips at 
our own plantations for one Engliſh, 

To conclude this paragraph, the Dutch low inter- 
eſt, thro' our own ſupineneſs, has robbed us totally 


of all trade, not inſeparably annexed to this kingdom 


by the benevolence of divine providence, and our act 
of navigation, which, though it has ſome things in it 
wanting amendment, deſerves to be called our charta 
maritima, inſomuch as with ſhame to ourſelves it may 
be truly ſaid of us, as we proverbially ſay to careleſs 
perſons, they have loſt all that is looſe. 

When I think of theſe things, I cannot but wonder 
that there ſhould be found Engliſhmen who want not 
bread to eat, or cloaths to wear, ſhould be yet ſo un- 
kind and hard-hearted to their country, as ſtrenu- 
ouſly to endeavour, for private ends, the depriving 
her of ſo greata good, as would be the abatement of 
our intereſt to 4 per cent. by a law. I have lately ſeen 
2 treatiſe written about thirty years ſince, by Lewis 
Roberts, merchant, wherein he highly exaggerates 
(and with great reaſon) the wonderful adyantage the 
Dutch have by the lowneſs of their cuſtoms ; but ſee- 
ing an exact imitation in that reſpect is not conſiſtent 
with our affairs at preſent, tho' much to be deſired in 
due time, I inſiſt not thereupon, but think it neceſſary 
by the way, to make this true animadverſion, viz. that 
2 per cent. extraordinary in intereſt, is worſe than 4 
per cent. extraordinary in cuſtoms, becauſe cuſtoms 
run only upon our goods imported or exported, and 
that but once for all; whereas intereſt runs as well 
upon our ſhips as goods, and mult be yearly paid on 
both ſo long as they are in being ; and the ſhips in 
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many bulky trades, and ſuch as are nationally moſt 
rofitable, are of four times the value of the goods. 

That old objection about widows and orphans, I 
have I think fully anſwered in my former treatiſe; 
but becauſe I yet ſometimes meet with it, I ſhall ſay a 
word more to it here, viz. 

Widows and orphans are not one to twenty of the 
whole people; and it is the wiſdom of law-makers to 
provide for the good of the majority of people, tho' 
a minor part ſhould a little ſuffer, 

2. Of widows and orphans, not one in forty will ſuf- 
fer by the abatement of intereſt for theſe reaſons, viz. 

1. Of widows and orphans nine of ten in this 
kingdom have very little or nothing at all left them by 
their deceaſed relations ; and all ſuch will have an ad- 
vantage by the abatement of intereſt, becauſe ſuch 
abatement will increaſe trade, and, in conſequence, 
occaſion more employment for ſuch neceſſitous per- 
ſons, 

2. Many widows and orphans have jointures, an- 
nuities, copyholds, and other lands left them, as well 
as money: and all ſuch will be gainers by the abate- 
ment of intereſt. 

3. Forall London orphans the city gives not now 
above 5, and to ſome 4 per cent. intereſt, ſo the loſs to 
ſuch is not worth ſpeaking of. 

4. Many executors are ſo unworthy as to allow or- 
phans no intereſt, and juſtify themſelves by law; io 
ſuch orphans it will be all one what the legal rate of 
intereſt is. 

5. When the law for abatement of intereſt is paſt, 
many more parents will leave their children annu- 
ities and eſtates running in trade, as they do in Hol- 
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land and Italy, whereby the abatement of intereſt will 
become proſitable, not prejudicial to them. 

And for the few that at firſt may happen to ſuffer, 
of which the number will be very ſmall (and, there- 
fore, not to be named in competition with the com- 
mon good of the kingdom) they have an eaſy means 
within their own power, to prevent their being one 
farthing the worſe for the abatement of intereſt; it is 
but wearing alawn whiskinſtead of a point de Venice; 
and, for the meaner ſort, a ſerge petticoat, inſtead of - 
a ſilk one, and a plain pair of ſhoes inſtead of laced 
ones. and that the ladies may not be offended with me, 
dare undertake that this will never ſpoil, but mend 
their marriages ; beſides the greater good it will bring 
to their country, and to their poſterities after them, 
whether they prove to be noblemen, gentlemen, or 
merchants, &c. 

I have in ſeveral places of my enſuing treatiſe re- 
ferred to ſome tracts I formerly publiſhed upon this 
ſubject, which being now wholly out of print, I thought 
it to reprint, and annex unto this, which, at firſt, I 
intended not. | 

Some there are who would grant that abatement of 
intereſt, if it could be effected, would procure to the 
nation all the good that I alledge it will bring with it, 
but ſay it is not practicable, or at leaſt not now. 

A needleſs ſcruple, and contradictory to experience; 
for, 1ſt, a law has abated intereſt in England three 
times within theſe few years already ; and what ſhould 
hinder its effect now more than formerly? 

2. If a law will not do it, why do the uſurers raiſe 
ſuch a duſt, and engage ſo many friends to oppoſe the 
paſſing an act to this purpoſe? 
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The true reaſon is, becauſe they are wiſe enough 
to know that a law will certainly do it, as it has done 
already, tho they would perſuade others to the con- 
trary. and if it be doubted we have not money enough 
in England, beſides what I have ſaid in my former 
treatiſe as to the increaſe of our riches in general, I 
ſhall here give further reaſons of probability, which 
are the beſt that can be expected in this caſe, to prove 
that we have now much more money in England than 


we had 20 years paſt. 


Notwithſtanding the ſeeming ſcarcity at preſent, 
if I ſhould look further back than 20 years, the argu- 
ment would be ſtronger on my fide, and the propor- 
tion of the increaſe of money greater, and more per- 
ſpicuous; but I ſhall confine myſelf to that time, 
which is within moſt mens memories. 

1. We give generally now one third more money 
with apprentices than we did twenty years paſt. 

2. Notwithſtanding the decay and loſs of ſeveral 
trades and manufactures, yet, in the graſs, we ſhip off 
now one third part more of the manufactures, as alſo 
lead and tin, than we did 20 years paſt, which is a 
cauſe, as well as a proof of our increaſe of money. 

If any doubt this, if they pleaſe to conſult Mr. Dic- 
kens, ſurveyor of his Majeſty's cuſtoms, who is the 
beſt able I know living, and has taken the moſt pains 
in theſe calculations, he may be ſatisfactorily re- 


ſolved. 


3. Houſes new built in London yield twice the rent 
they did before the fire ; and houſes generally imme- 
diately before the fire yielded about one fourth part 
more rent than they did 29 years paſt, 

4+ The ſpeedy and coſtly buildings of London are 
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a convincing, and to ſtrangers an amazing argument 

of the plenty, and late increaſe of money in England. 
5. We have now more than double the quantity of 

merchants ſhipping that we had twenty years paſt. 

6. The courſe of our trade from the increaſe of our 
money is ſtrangely altered within theſe twenty years, 
molt payments from merchants and ſhop-keepers be- 
ing now made with ready money, whereas, formerly 
the courſe of our general trade ran at three, fix, nine, 
twelve, and eighteen months time. 

But if this caſe be lo clear, ſome may ask me, how 
comes it to paſs that all ſorts of men complain ſo 
much of the ſcarcity of money, eſpecially in the 
country? 

My anſwers to this query are, viz. 

1. This proceeds from the frailty and corruption 
of human nature, it being natural for men to complain 
of the preſent, and commend the times paſt; ſo ſaid 
they of old, © the former days were better than theſe; 
and can ſay in truth, upon my own memory, that 
men did complain as much of the ſcarcity of money, 
ever ſince I knew the world, as they do now; nay, 
thevery ſame perſons that now complain of this, and 

commend that time. 

2. And more particularly, this complaint proceeds 
from many mens finding themſelves uneaſy in the mat- 
ters of their religion, it being natural for men, when 
they are diſcontented at one thing, to complain of 
al, and principally to utter theirdiſcontents and come 
plaints in thoſe things which are moſt popular. thoſe 
that hate a man for ſome one cauſe, will ſeldom allow 
of any thing that is good in him; and ſome that are 
angry with one perſon, or thing, will find fault with 
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others that gave them no offence; like peeviſh perſons | 
that meeting diſcontent abroad, coming home, quar- 
rel with their wives, children, ſervants, &c. 

3. And more eſpecially this complaint in the coun- 
try, proceeds from the late practice of bringing up the 
tax · money in waggons to London, which did doubt- Þ 
leſs cauſe a ſcarcity of money in the country, q 

4. And principally this ſeeming ſcarcity of money 
proceeds from the trade of bankering, which ob- 
ſtructs circulation, advances uſury, and renders it fo 
eaſy, that moſt men as ſoon as they can make up a 
ſum of 501. or 100l. ſend it in to the goldſmith; 
which does, and will occaſion while it laſts, that fatal 
preſſing neceſſity for money, ſo viſible throughout the 
whole kingdom, both to prince and people. 

From what has been laſt ſaid, it appears the matter 
in England is prepared for the abatement of intereſt, 
which Sir Henry Blunt (an honourable member of his 
Majeſty's council of trade) well ſaid before the Lords 
at the debate, is the Unum Magnum towards the proſ- 
perity of this kingdom : it is a generative good, and 
will bring many other good things with it. 

I ſhall conclude with two or three requeſts to the 
reader, | 

1. That he would read, and conſider what he | * 
reads, with an intire love to his country, void of pri- 
vate intereſts, and former ill · grounded impreſſions re- 
ceived into his mind, to the prejudice of this prin- 
ciple. | 
2. That he would read all, minding the matter, 
not the ſtile, before he make a judgment. 

3. That in all his meditations upon theſe princi- | ? 
ples, he would warily diſtinguiſh between the profit of 
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the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, which are 
ſo far from being always parallels, that frequently 
they run counter one to the other, altho* moſt men by 
their education and buſineſs, having fixed their eye 
and aim wholly upon the former, do uſually confound 
theſe two in their thoughts and diſcourſes of trade, 
or elſe miſtake the former for the latter ; from which 
falſe meaſures have proceeded many vulgar errors in 
trade, ſome whereof, by reaſon of mens frequent miſ- 
takings, as aforeſaid, are become almoſt proverbial, 
and often heard out of the mouths, not only of the 
common people, but of men that might know better, 
if they would duly conſider the aforeſaid diſtinction. 

Some of the ſaid common proverbial errors are, 
VIZ, 

I. Vulgar error; we have too many merchants 
already. 

2. The ſtock of England is too big for the trade of 
England. 

3. No man ſhould exerciſe two callings. 

4. Eſpecially no ſhop- keeper ought to be a mer- 
chant, 

5. Luxury and ſome exceſs may be profitable. 

6. We have people enough, and more than we can 
employ. 

7. To ſuffer artificers to have as many apprentices 
as they will, is to deſtroy trade. 

8. The admiſſion of ſtrangers is to call in others 
to eat the bread out of our own mouths, 

9. No man ought to live and trade in a corporati- 
on, that is not a freeman of the place. 

10. Nor ſhould any be freemen, that are not the 
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ſons of freemen, or have ſerved ſeven years appren. 
ticeſhip. 

11. It is better we trade but for 100 l. at 20 l. per 
cent. profit, than for 300 l. at 10 l. per cent. profit, 
and ſo pro rata. 

1 2. Our plantations depopulate, and, conſequent- 
ly, impoveriſh England; with abundance more that 
might be named, but that many of them are occaſio- 
nally hinted, and I hope them and others confuted in 
the following diſcourſe. 

By what has been ſaid, and what follows, as well 
as by what moſt men obſerve, it is evident that this 
kingdom is wonderfully fitted by the bounty of God 
Almighty, for a great progreſſion in wealth and poy- 
er; and that the only means to arrive at both, or 
either of them, is to improve and advance trade, and 
that the way to thoſe improvements is not hedged up 
with thorns, nor hidden from us in the dark, or in- 
trigued with difficulties, but very natural and facile, 
if we would ſet about them, and begin the right way, 
caſting off ſome of our old miſtaken principles in 
trade, which we inherit from our anceſtors, who were 
ſoldiers, huntſmen, and herdſmen, and, therefore, 
neceſſarily unskilful in the myſteries of, and methods 
to improve trade, (tho' their natural parts were no- 
thing inferior to ours) trade being but a novel thing in 
England, comparatively to other parts of the world; 
and, in my opinion, not yet advanced to the one fifth 


part of improvement that this land is capable of; and 


I think no true Ergliſhman will deny that the ſeaſon 
cries aloud to us, to be up and doing before our fields 
become unoccupied, and before the Dutch get too 
much the whip hand of us, whom (in ſuch a caſe, were 
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Whey freed from their French fears which they labour 
Ender at preſent) I fear we ſhould find as ſevere task- 
FHnalters, as ever the Athenians were to the little trad- 
ng cities of Greece. 

Neither are the Dutch the only neighbours we have 
Wat this time for corrivals in trade, but the French King, 


hat A and the King of Sweden are now as active, circumſpect, 

l10- |Findultriovs, and proſpective too in this affair; and 

lin have, and are ordering things as prudently for pro- 
WV moting it, as the Dutch themſelves. 

ell When l began to write this treatife, I intended not 

his to inlarge upon ſo many particulars, and the rather, 


od Fi becauſe nothing can be ſaid for public good, but will 


Vi. croſs the particular ends, as well as the opinions of 
or many private perſons ; and (till the more is ſaid, the 
nd more are diſobliged; but my duty to my country over- 
up | coming thoſe doubtful conſiderations, I have adven- 


tured this ſecond time to expoſe my conceptions to 
public cenſure, with this confidence, that after theſe 
principles have ſuffered the accuſtomary perſeeution 
of tongues and pens, naturally and conſtantly accom- 
panying all new propoſals for a while, they will at 
length the moſt, if not all of them, or ſome thing very 
like them, come to be generally received and honour- 
ed with the public ſanction, by being paſſed into laws 
(gradually, notat once) concerning the time of which 
l am not careful, but for my country's ſake, I could 
wiſh it might be ſhortened. 
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I H Eprodigious increaſe of the Netherlanders in 

their domeltic and foreign trade, riches, and 
multitude of ſhipping, is the envy of the preſent, and 
may be the wonder of future generations: and yet 
the means whereby they have thus advanced them- 
ſelves, are ſufficiently obvious, and in a great meaſure 
imitable by moſt other nations, but more eaſily by us 
of this kingdom of England, which I ſhall endeavour 
to demonſtrate in the following diſcourſe, 

Some of the ſaid means by which they have advan- 
3 ced their trade, and thereby improved their eſtates, are 
© theſe following, 

Z Firſt, They have in their greateſt councils of ſtate 
and war, trading-merchants that have lived abroad in 
2 molt parts of the world; who have not only the the- 
oretical knowledge, but the practical experience of 
trade; by whom laws and orders are contrived, and 
peaces with foreign princes projected, to the great ad- 
vantage of their trade. 

'F Secondly, Their law of gavel-kind, whereby all 
a their children poſſeſs an equal ſhare of their fathers 
eſtates after their deceaſe, and ſo are not left to wre- 

2 {ile with the world in their youth, with inconſiderable 

2 aſſiſtance of fortune, as molt of our youngelt ſons of 
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gentlemen in England are, who are bound apprentices : 
to merchants. | Ae 

Thirdly, Their exact making of all their native | 
8 commodities, and packing of their herring, cod- f 
1 fiſh, and all other commodities, which they ſend * x c 
1118 bend in great quantities; the conſequence of which ! 
f is, that the repute of their ſaid commodities abroad, | 11 
160 cContinues always good, and the buyers will accept of It 

HI | them by the marks, without opening; whereas the 


1 fiſh which our Engliſh make in Newfoundland and $1 
| New-England,and herrings at Yarmouth, often prove | ! 
falſe and deceitfully made; and our pilchards from e 
the welt-country falſe packed ſeldom contain the I 
quantity for which the hogſheads are marked in which 
they are packed. 14 
And in England the attempts which our fore- 2 
fathers made for regulating of manufactures, when 
left to the execution of ſome particular perſon, in 
a ſhort time reſolved but into a tax upon the com- Fc 
modity, without reſpe& to the goodneſs of it; a: fe 
[Ft 
n 


moſt notoriouſly appears in the buſineſs of the au- 
NAGE, which doubtleſs our predeceſſors intended for 
a ſcrutiny into the goodneſs of the commodity ; and l 
to that purpoſe a ſeal was invented, as a ſignal that t 
the commodity was made according to the ſtatutes, ft 
which ſeals, it is faid, may now be bought by thou- | Ft 
ſands, and put upon what the buyers pleaſe, 1 
Fourthly, Their giving great encouragement and In 
immunities to the inventors of new manufactures, | 
and the diſcoverers of any new myſteries in trade, and ih 
to thoſe that ſhall bring the commodities of other na- 
tions firſt in uſe and practice amongſt them; for which 
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ce: PAY the author never goes without his due reward allow- 
ed him at the public charge. 
ive PFiſthly, Their contriving and building of great 


od- * ſhips to fail with ſmall charge, not above one third 
| + fof what we are at, for ſhips of the ſame burthen in 
ich England; and compelling their ſaid ſhips, being of 
ad, | ſmall force to fail always in fleets, to which in all 


t of time of danger they allow convoy. 
the Sixthly, Their parſimonious and thrifty living, 
and which is ſo extraordinary, that a merchant of one 
ove | hundred thouſand pounds eſtate with them, will ſcarce 
"Fexpend ſo much per cent. as one of fifteen hundred 
the pounds eſtate in London. 
nich Seventhly, The education of their children, as well 
daughters as ſons; all which, be they of never fo 
ore- great quality or eſtate, they always take care to bring 
hen "Fup to write perfect good hands, and to have the full 
„in knowledge and uſe of arithmetic and merchants ac- 
om- counts; the well underſtanding and practice of which, 
does ſtrangely infuſe into molt that are the owners of 
61. that quality, ofeither ſex, not only an ability for com- 
for merce of all kinds, but a ſtrong aptitude, love, and de- 
and Flight init; and in regard the women are as knowing 
that therein as the men, it does encourage their husbands 
nes, to hold on their trades to their dying days, knowing 
10u- the capacity oftheir wives to get in their eſtates, and 
carry on their trades after their deaths: whereas if a 
and merchant in England arrive at any conſiderable eſtate, 
res, | he commonly withdraws his eſtate from trade, before 
and ghe comes near the confines of old age; reckoning that 
f God ſhould call him out of the world, while the main 
hich of his eſtate is engaged abroad in trade, he mult loſe 
| one third of it, through the unexperience and unapt- 
: A 2 
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neſs of his wife to ſuch affairs; and ſo it uſually falls 
out, 1 
Beſides, it has been obſerved in the nature of arith. | \ 
metic, that like other parts of the mathematics, i! 

does not only improve the rational faculties, but in-. 

clines thoſe that are expert in it to thriftineſs and good 
husbandry, and prevents both husbands and wives in 

ſome meaſure in running out of theireſtates, when they 

have it always in their heads what their expences do 

amount to, and how ſoon by that courſe their ruin 

muſt overtake them. 

Eightly, The lowneſs of their cuſtoms, and the 
height of theirexciſe, which is certainly the moſt equal 
and indifferent tax in the world, and leaſt prejudicial 
to any people, as might be made appear, were it th: 
ſubject of this diſcourſe. 4 

Ninthly, The careful providing for, and employ. F 
ment of their poor, which it is eaſy to demonſtrat: 
can never be done in England comparatively to what 
itis with them, while it is left to the care of every 
pariſh to look after their own only. 

Tenthly, Their ute of banks, which are of ſo im- 
menſe advantage to them, that ſome not without good 
grounds have eſtimated the profit of them to the pub- 
lic, to amount to at leaſt one million of pound“ 
ſterling per annum, 8 

Eleventhly, Their toleration of different opinions 
in matters of religion: by reaſon of which many in- 
duſtrious people of other countries, that diſſent tron 
the eſtabliſhed government of their churches, reſort to 
them with their families and eſtates, and after a fev 
years co-habitation with them, become of the ſam? 
common intereſt. 
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Twelfthly, Their law-merchant, by which all 
controverſies between merchants and tradeſmen are 
decided in three or four days time, and that not at the 
fortieth part, I might ſay in many caſes not the hun- 
dredth part, of the charge they ate with us. 
Thirteenthly, The law that is in uſe among them for 
transferring of bills for debt from one man to ano- 


ther: this is of extraordinary advantage to them in 


their commerce; by means of which, they can turn 
their ſtocks twice or thrice in trade, for once that we 
can in England; becauſe having ſold our foreign 
poods here, we cannot buy again to advantage, till 
we are poſſeſt of our money; which perhaps, we ſhall 
be ſix, nine, or twelve months in recovering: and if 
what we ſell be conſiderable, it is a good man's work 
all the year to be following vintners and ſhopkeepers 
for money. whereas, were the law for transferring 


of our goods, diſpoſe of our bills, and cloſe up our ac- 
counts. to do which, the advantage, eaſe, and ac- 
commodations it would be to trade, is ſo great, that 
none but merchants who have lived where that cuſ- 
tom is in uſe, can value to its due proportion. 

Fourteenthly, Their keeping up public regiſters of 
all lands and houſes, fold or mortgaged, whereby 
many chargeable law-ſuits are prevented, and the ſe- 
curities of lands and houſes rendred indeed, ſuch as 
we commonly call, real ſecurities, 

Laſtly, The lowneſs of intereſt of money, with 
them, which in peaceable times exceeds not three per 
cent. per annum; and is now during this war with 


England, not above four per cent. at moſt. 


Some more particulars might be added, and thoſe 
A 3 
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aforeſaid further improved, were it my purpoſe to | ; 
diſcourſe at large of trade. but moſt of the former 
| 


particulars are obſerved and granted by all men that FY 

make it any part of their buſineſs to inſpect the true 

nature and principles of trade; but the laſt is not {y | 
much as taken notice of by the moſt ingenious, to be 
any cauſe of the great inc. eaſe of the riches and com- 

merce of that people. 7 

I ſhall therefore in this paper confine myſelf to write 
principally my obſervations touching that, viz. 
The profit that people have received, and any other 

| 1 may receive, by reducing the intereſt of money to a 

very low rate. 

[ This, in my poor opinion, is the causa Cav: | 
SANS of all the other cauſes of the riches of that peo- 
ple; and that if intereſt of money were with us re- 

| ii duced to the ſame rate it is with them, it would in 

| | a ſhort time render us as rich and conſiderable in trade 
ns as they now are, and conſequently be of greater 
4 damage to them, and advantage to us,than can happen | 

r by the iſſue of this preſent war, though the ſuccel; 

W of it ſhould be as good as we could with, except it end 

| 

| 
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7 in their total ruin and extirpation. | 
U To illuſtrate this, let us impartially ſearch our 
„ books, and enquire in what the ſtate and condition of 
1 5 this kingdom was, as to trade and riches, before any 
17188 law concerning the intereſt of money was made: the 
wht! firſt of which that I can find, was anno 15 45. and we | 
ſhall be informed that the trade in England then was 
inconſiderable, and the merchants very mean and 
few: and that afterwards, viz. anno 1635. within | 
ten years after intereſt was brought down to eight 
per cent, there were more merchants to be found 
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— upon the exchange worth each one thouſand pounds 


on and upward, than were in the formers days, viz. be- 

wat FT fore the year 1600. to be found worth one hundred 

true 4 h 

1% + ox xeon We 
| i And now ſince intereſt has been for about twenty | 
1 years at ſix per cent. notwithſtanding our long civil 

OMm- TX * 


„Wars, and the great complaints of the deadneſs of 
trade, there are more men to found upon the exchange 


mit now worth ten thouſand pounds eſtates, than were 
then ofone thouſand pounds. 
ther And if this be doubted, let us ask the aged, whe- 
to a ther five hundred pours portion with a daughter 
N ſixty years ago, were not eſteemed a larger portion 
than two thouſand pounds now: and whether gentle- 
ad # women in thoſe days would not eſteem themſelves 
10 well cloathed in a ſerge gown, which a chamber · maĩd 
* | nov will be aſhamed to be ſcen in: whether our citi- | | 
ace | zens and middle ſort of gentry now are not more rich | | 
at | in cloaths, plate, jewels, and houſhold goods, &c. than we 
Pen ue beſt ſort of knights and gentry were in thoſe days. þ 
cels and whether our beſt fort of knights and gentry now 1 
ene do not exceed by much in thoſe things the nobility 10 
of England ſixty years paſt: many of whom then "mo 
* would not go to the price of a whole ſatten doublet; i! 
n of the embroiderer being yet living, who has aſſured me 18 
2 bu has made many hundreds of them for the nobility "3X | 
4 | with canyas backs, 4 | 
* Which way ever we take our meaſures, to me it 1 
pr ſeems evident, that ſince our firſt abatement of intereſt, M 
0 the riches and ſplendor of this kingdom is increaſed #1 
"= do above four, I might ſay above ſix, times ſo much as 1 4 
bt tit was, 14 
und We have now almoſt one hundred coaches for one oY 
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we had formerly. we with eaſe can pay a greater tax 
now in one year, than our fore-fathers could in twen- 
ty. 

9 cuſtoms are very much improved, Ibeſieve above 
the proportion aforeſaid, of fix to one; which is not 
ſo much in advance of the rates of goods, as by in. 
creaſe of the bulk of trade; for though ſome foreign 
commodities are advanced, others of our native com- 
modities and manufactures are conſiderably abated, by 
the laſt book of rates. 

I can myſelf remember ſince there were not in 
London uſed ſo many wharfs or keys for the landing 
of merchants goods, by at leaſt one third part as now 
there are; and thoſe that were then, could ſcarce have 
employment for half what they could do; and now 
notwithſtanding one third more uſed to the ſame pur- 
poſe, they are all too little in a time of peace, to land 
the goods at, which come to London. 

If we look into the country, we ſhall find lands as 
much improved ſince the abatement of intereſt, a: 
trade, &c. in cities; that now yielding twenty years 
purchaſe, which then would not have ſold for above 

eight or ten at moſt. 

Beſides, the rent of farms have been for theſe lat 
thirty years much advanced; and altho' they have for 
theſe three or four laſt years fallen, that has no reſpect 
at all to the lowneſs of intereſt at preſent, nor to the 
other miſtaken reaſons which are commonly aſſigned 
for it. 

But principally to the vaſt improvement of Ireland, 
ſince a great part of it was lately poſſeſſed by the in- 
duſtrious Engliſh, who were ſoldiers in the late army, 
and the late great land taxes. 
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More might be ſaid, but the premiſes being conſi- 
2 dercd, I judge will ſufficiently demonſtrate how great- 
Iy this kingdom of England has been advanced in all 
F reſpects for theſe laſt fifty years: and that the abate- 
ment of intereſt has been the cauſe of it, to me ſeems 
molt probable; becauſe as it appears, it has been in 
England, ſo ] ſind it is at this day in all Europe and 
other parts of the world; infomuch that to know whe- 
ther any country be rich or poor, or in what pro- 
portion it is ſo, no other queſtion needs to be reſol- 
ved, but this, viz. what interelt do they pay for mo- 
ney ? | 

Near home we ſee it evidently, in Scotland and Ire- 

land, where ten and twelve per cent. is paid for inte- 
reſt; the people are poor and deſpicable, their perſons 
ill clothed, their houſes worſe provided, and money 
intolerable ſcarce, notwithſtanding they have great 
plenty of all proviſions, nor will their land yield above 
eight or ten years purchaſe at moſt, 
In France where money is at ſeven per cent. their 
lands will yield about eighteen years purchaſe; and 
the gentry who poſſeſs lands, live in good condition, 
tho' the peaſants are little better than ſlaves, becauſe 
they can poſſeſs nothing but at the will of others. 

In Italy money will not yield above three per cent. 
to be let out upon real ſecurity; there the people are 
rich, full of trade, well attired, and their lands will 
ſel] at thirty five to forty years purchaſe; and that it ; 
is fo, or better with them in Holland, is too manifeſt. 2.01 

In Spain the uſual intereſt is ten and twelve per 10 
cent. and there, notwithſtanding they have the only 
trade in the world for gold and ſilver, money is no 
where more ſcarce; the people poor, deſpicable, and 
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void of commerce, other than ſuch as the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Italians, Jews, and other foreigners bring t- 
them; who are to them in effect, but as leeches, who 
ſack their blood and vital ſpirits from them. 


I might urge many other inſtances of this nature, | 
not only out of Chriſtendom, but from under the | 
Turks dominions, Eaſt- India and America: but every | 


man by his experience in foreign countries, may 
eaſily inform himſelf, whether this rule does univer- 
fally hold true or not: for my part, to ſatisfy my 
_ own curioſity, I have for ſome years, as occaſion of. 
fered, diligently enquired of all my acquaintance that 
had knowledge of foreign countries, and I can truly 
ſay that I never found it to fail in any particular in- 
ance. 

Now if upon what has been ſaid, it be granted that 
de facto, this kingdom is richer at leaſt four-fold, 1 
might ſay eight fold, than it was before any law for 
intereſt was made, and that all countries are at this 
day richer or poorer in an exact proportion to what 
they pay, and have uſually paid for the intereſt ofmo- 
ney; it remains that we enquire carefully, whether 
the abatement of intereſt be in truth the cauſe of the 
riches of any country, or only the concomitant or et- 
fect of the riches of a country; in which ſeems to lie 
the intricacy of this queſtion. 

To ſatisfy myſelf in which, I have taken all opportu- 
nities to diſcourſe this point with the moſt ingenious 
men I had the honour to be known to, and have 
ſearched for, and read all the books that I could ever 
hear were printed againſt the abatement of intereſt, 
and ſeriouſly conſidered all the arguments and objec- 
tions uſed by them againſt it; all which have tended 
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to confirm me in this opinion, which I humbly offer 
to the conſideration of wiſer heads, viz. that the a- 
batement of intereſt is the cauſe of the proſperity and 
riches of any nation, and that the bringing down of 
intereſt in this kingdom from 6 to 4, or 3 per cent. 
will neceſſarily, in leſs than twenty years time, double 
the capital ſtock of the nation, 

The molt material objections I have met with a- 
gainſt it are as follows: 

Object. 1. To abate intereſt, will cauſe the Dutch 
and other people that have money put out at intereſt 
in England, by their friends and factors, to call home 
their eltates, and conſequently will occaſion a great 
ſcarcity and want of money amongſt us. 

To this I anſwer, that if intereſt be brought to 4 per 
cent. no Dutchman will call in his money that is out 
upon good ſecurity in England, becauſe he cannot 
make above 3 per cent. of it upon intereſt at home. 
but if they ſhould call home all the money they have 
with us at intereſt, it would be better for us than if 
they did it not; for the borrower is always a ſlave to 
the lender, and ſhall be ſure to be always kept poor, 
while the other is fat and full: he that uſes a ſtock 
that is none of his own, being forced for the uphold- 


ing his reputation to live to the full, if not above the 


proportion of what he does ſo uſe, while the lender 
poſſeſſing much, and uſing little or none, lives only 
at the charge of what he uſes, and not of what he has. 

Beſides, if with this law for abatement of intereſt, 
a law for transferring bills of debt ſhould paſs, we 
ſhould not miſs the Dutch money, were it ten times as 
much as it is amongſt us; for ſuch a law will certain- 
ly ſupply the defect of atleaſt one half of all the ready 

zoney we have in uſe in the nation. 
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Object. 2. If intereſt be abated, land muſt riſe in 
purchaſe, and conſequently rents; and if rents, then | con 
the fruits of the land; and fo all things will be dear, ſtro 


and how ſhall the poor live ? &c. wel 

Anſ. To this I ſay, if it follow that the fruits of |} « 

j our land, in conſequence of ſuch a law for abatement | kin 
of intereſt, grow generally dear, it is an evident demon- ſup 

ſtration that our people grow richer; for generally, hoy 

where - ever proviſions are for continuance of years | be! 

dear in any country, the people are rich; and where | # 

they are molt cheap throughout the world, for the pec 

molt part the people are very poor. he! 

And for our own poor in England, it is obſerved, 7 roy 

that they live better in the dearcſt countries for pro- not 

| viſions, than in the cheapeſt, and better in a dear year ift 
| than in a cheap, eſpecially in relation to the public pet 
good, for iti a cheap year they will not work above] rig 

two days in a week; their humour being ſuch, that] mu 

they will not provide fora hard time, but juſt work ſo a8 

much and no more, as may maintain them in that f his 


mean condition to which they have been accuſtomed. 
Object. 3. If intereſt be abated, uſurers will cal! 
in their money; ſo what ſhall gentlemen do, whole |? jel 


eſtates are mortgaged ? &c. br. 
| Anſw. I anſwer, that when they know they can ; no 
| make no more of their money by taking out of one, mi 
| and putting it into another hand, they will not be fo f 
forward as they threaten, to alter that ſecurity they | pr 
know is good, for another that may be bad: or if they kn 
ſhould doit, our laws are not ſo ſevere, but that gentle- | wi 


men may take time to diſpoſe of part of their land, 
which immediately after ſuch a law will yield them 
thirty years purchaſe at leaſt ; and much better it is 
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"Zr them ſo to do, than to abide longer under that 
# conſuming plague of uſury, which has inſenſibly de- 
ſtroyed very many of the belt families in England, as 
well of our nobility as gentry. 


Object. 4. As intereſt is now at 6 per cent. the 


king's majeſty upon any emergency can hardly be 
I ſupplied ; and if it ſhould be reduced to 4 per cent. 
| how ſhall the King find a conſiderable ſum of money to 


be lent him by his people? 


Anſw. I anſwer, the abatement of intereſt to the 


people, is the abatement of intereſt to the king, when 


he has occaſion to take up money; for what is bor- 


rowed of the city of London, or other bodies politic, 


nothing can be demanded but the legal intereſt; and 


| if the king have occaſion to take up money of private 


perſons, ſecing his majeſty, according to good 
right, is above the common courſe of law, the king 
muſt, and always has given more than the legal rate, 


as for inſtance; the legal rate is now 6 per cent, but 


his majeſty, or ſuch as have diſpoſed of his majeſty's 
exchequer-tallies, have been ſaid to give ten and twelve 
in ſome caſes ; and if the legal rate were 10, his ma- 
jeſty might probably give 13 or 14; ſo if intereſt be 
bro to 4 per cent. his majeſty in ſuch caſes as he 


now gives 10, mult give but 6or 7; by which his. 


majeſty would have a clear advantage. 

Object. 5. If intereſt be abated, it will be a great 
prejudice to widows and orphans, who have not 
knowledge and abilitics to improve their eſtates other- 
wiſe, | 

Anſw. I anſwer, that by our law now, heirs and 
orphans can recover no intereſt from their parents 
executors, except it be let fully and abſolutely to the 
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executors to diſpoſe and put out money at the diſcre. 


tion of the executors, for the profit and loſs of the 
heirs and orphans; and if it be ſo left to the executors 
diſcretion, they may improve the monies left them in 
trade, or purchaſe of lands and leaſes, as well as by 


intereſt ; or when not, the damage ſuch heirs and 


orphans will ſuſtain in their minority, being but two 
per cent. is inconſiderable, in reſpect of the great ad- 
vantage that will accrue to the nation in general, by 
ſuch abatement of intereſt, 

Beſides, when ſuch a law is made, and in uſe, all 
men will ſo take care in their life to provide for and 
educate their children, and inſtruct their wives, as that 
no prejudice can happen thereby, as we ſee there docs 
not in Holland and Italy, and other places where in- 
tereſt is ſo low. 

Having now offered my thoughts in anſwer to the 
aforeſaid objections, it will not be amiſs that we en- 
quire who will be advantaged, and who will receive 
prejudice, in caſe ſuch a law be made. 

Firſt, his majeſty, as has been ſaid in anſwer to 
that objection, will, when he has occaſion, take up mo- 
ney on better terms. beſides which, he will receive a 
great augmentation to his revenue thereby, all his 
lands being immediately worth, after the making 
ſuch a law, double to what they were before; his cul: 
toms will be much increaſed by the increaſe of trade, 
which muſt neceſſarily enſue from the making ſuch a 
law. 

The nobility and gentry, whoſe eſtates lie moſtly in 
land, may preſently upon all they have, inſtead of fifty 
write one hundred, 


The merchants and tradeſmen, who bear the heat 
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| and burthen of the day, (moſt of our trade being carri- 
ed on by young men that take up money at intereſt) 
will find their yoke fit lighter upon their ſhoulders, 


their buſineſs. 

* Our mariners,ſhipwrights, porters, clothiers, pack- 
ers, and all ſorts of labouring people that depend on 
trade, will be more conſtantly and fully employed. 
Our farmers will ſell the product of their lands at 
better rates. and whereas our neighbours, the Nether - 
landers (who in regard of the largeneſs of their ſtocks 
and experiences, the ſons continually ſucceeding the 


Zunfitly in this caſe term ſons of Anach, and men of 
renown) againſt whom we ſight dwarfs and pigmies 
in ſtocks and experience, being younger brothers of 
gentlemen that ſeldom have above one thouſand 
pounds, ſometimes not two hundred to begin the 
world with: inſtead, I ſay, of ſuch young men and 
{ſmall ſtocks ,if this law paſs, we ſhall bring forth our 
Sampſons and Goliahs in ſtocks, ſubtilty, and experi- 
tence in trade to cope with our potent adverſaries on 
the other ſide, there being to every man's knowledge 
that underſtands he exchange of London, divers 
ZEngliſhmerchants of large eſtates, who have not much 
paſt their middle age, and yet have wholly left off 
their trades, having found the ſweetneſs of intereſt, 
which if that ſhould abate, muſt again ſet their hands 
to the plough, which they are as able to hold and 
govern now as ever, andalſo will engage them to train 
up their ſons in the ſame way, becauſe it will not be 
ſo eaſy to make them country gentlemen as now it is, 
ben lands ſell at thirty or forty years purchaſe. 


by 


and be encouraged to go on with greater alacrity in 


ſathers in trade to many generations, we may not 
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For the ſuſferers by ſuch a law, I know none but 


idle perſons that live at as little expence as Jabour, 


neither ſcattering by their expences, ſo as the poor 


may glean any thing after them, nor working with 
their hands or heads to bring either wax or honey 10 
the common hive of the kingdom ; but ſwelling their 
own purſes by the ſweat of other mens brows, and 
the contrivances of other mens brains. and how un. 

profitable it is for any nation to ſuffer idleneſs to ſuck 
the breaſt of induſtry, needs no demonſtration. andiſ 
it be granted me, that theſe will be the effects of an 
abatement of intereſt, then I think it is out of doubt, 
that the abatement of intereſt does tend to the enrich: 
ing of a nation, and conſequently has been one preat 
cauſe ofthe riches of the Dutch and Italians, and th: 

increaſe of the riches of our own kingdom i in theſe lat 
fifty years. 

Another argumen to prove which, we may dray 
from the nature of intereſt itſelf, which is of ſo pro- 
digious a multiplying nature, that it mult of necellicy 
make the lenders monſtrous rich, if they live at any 
moderate expence, and the borrowers extream poor: 
a memorable inſtance of which we have in old Audley 


deceaſed, who did wiſely obſerve, that one hundred 


pounds only, put out at intereſt at 10 per cent. doc 
in ſeventy years, which 1s but the age of a man, in- 
creaſe to above one hundred thouſand pounds; an 
if the advantage be ſo great to the lender, the loi 
muſt be greater to the borrower, who, as has been 
ſaid, lives at a much larger expence. and as it is be. 
tween private perſons, fo between nation and nation, 
that have communication one with another, for whe- 
ther the ſubjects of one nation lend money to ſubject: 
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3 trade; whereas our ſugar-bakers in London, that 
buy nears here at their own doors, before ſuch addi- 
tional freight and charges come ur on them, can ſcarce 
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2 Jof another, or trade with them for goods, the effect 
is the ſame. as for example, a Dutch merchant that 


has but four or five thouſand pounds clear ſtock of 
his own, can eaſily borrow and have credit for fifteen 
thouſand pounds more at 3 per cent. at home; with 
which, whether he trade or put it to uſe in England, 


mult neceſſarily, without very evil accidents attend 


him, in a very few years treble his own capital. 


This diſcovers the true cauſe, why the ſugar-ba- 
kers of Holland can afford to give a greater price for 


* Barbadoes ſugars in London, beſides the ſecond 


freight and charges upon them between England and 
Holland, and yet grow exceeding rich upon their 


live upon their callings; ours here paying for a good 
ſhare of their ſtocks 6 per cent. and few of them em- 
ploy in their ſugar works above ſix to ten thouſand 
pounds at moſt; whereas in Holland they employ 
twenty, thirty, to forty thouſand pounds ſtock in a 
ſugar-houſe, paying but 3 per cent. at moſt for what 


7 they take up at intereſt, to fill up their ſaid ſtocks, 
# which is ſometimes half, ſometimes three quarters of 
their whole ſtocks. and as it is with this trade, the 
ame rule holds throughout all other trades whatſoever. 
and for us to ſay, if the Dutch put their money to in- 
tereſt among us, we ſhall have the advantage, by be- 
ing full and fluſh of coin at home, it is a mere chimera, 
and ſo far ſrom an advantage, that it is an extream 
loſs, rendring us only in the condition ofa young 
* gallant, that has newly mortgaged his land, and with 
: B 


or any country where intereſt of money is high, he 
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the money thereby raiſed, ſtuffs his pockets, and looks 


big for a time, not conſidering that the draught of cor- 
dial he hath received, though it be at preſent grateful to 
his palate, does indeed prey upon his vital ſpirits, and 
will in a ſhort time render the whole body of his eſtate 
in a deep conſumption, if not wholly conſumed. be- 
ficez, whatever money the Dutch lend us, they always 
keep one end of the chain at home in their own hands, 
by which they can pull back when they pleaſe their 
lean kine, which they ſend hither to be fatted. 

This makes me conclude that Moſes, that wil: 
legiſlator, in his forbidding the Jews to lend money 
at uſe one to another, and permitting them to lend 
their money to ſtrangers, ordained that law as much 
to a political as a religious intent, knowing that by 
the latter they ſhould enrich their own nation, and by 
the former no public good could enſue. the conſe- 
quence being only to impoveriſh one Jew to makes. 
nother rich. 

This likewiſe takes off the wonder how the people 
of Iſrael, out of ſo ſmall a territory as they poſſeſſed, 
could upon all occaſions ſet forth ſuch vaſt and nu- 
merous armies, almoſt incredible, as all hiſtories, 
ſacred and prophane, report they did; which is nci- 


ther impoſſible nor ſtrange to any that have well con- 


ſidered the effects of their laws concerning uſury, 
which were ſufficient to make any barren land fruitful, 
and a fruitful land an entire garden, which by conſe 
quence would maintain ten times the number of inha- 
bitants that the ſame tract of land would do where no 
ſuch laws were. 

To conclude, it is, I think, agreed on by all, that 
merchants, artificers, farmers of land, and ſuch 2 
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Bepend on them, which for brevity-ſake we may here 
Include under one of theſe general terms, viz. ſeamen, 
ſhermen, breeders of cattle, gardiners, &c. are the 
Fhree ſorts of people who by their ſtudy and labour do 
Principally, if not only, bring in wealth to a nation 
From abroad; other kinds of people, viz. nobility, 
Sentry, lawyers, phyſicians, ſcholars of all ſorts, and 


opkeepers, do only hand it from one to another at 


ome. and if abatement of intereſt, beſides the general 
denefit it brings to all, except the griping droniſh 
Þſurer, will add new life and motion to thoſe moſt 


profitable engines of the kingdom, as I humbly ſup- 


poſe, will be manifeſt upon ſerious conſideration of 


F% 


doubt, that the abatement of intereſt is the cauſe of the 
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hat has been ſaid; then I think it will be out of 


ncreaſe of the trade and riches of any kingdom. 


SUPPLEMENT 


HE foregoing diſcourſe I wrote in the ſickneſs. 
ſummer at my country habitztion, not then 
intending to publiſh it, but only to communicate it to 


fome honourableand ingenious friends of the preſent |? 


parliament, who were pleaſed to take copies of it for 
their own deliberate conſideration, and digeſtion of 
the principles therein aſſerted; which at firſt were 


| ſtrange to them, as I expect they will be to moſt o- 


thers, till they have ſpent ſome time in thinking on 
them; after which, I doubt not but that all men will 
be convinced of the truth of them, that have not ſome 
private intereſt of their own againſt them, external to 
the general good of the kingdom. for ſure J am they 
have a foundation in nature, and thataccording to the 
excellent Sir William Petty's obſervation in his alt 
diſcourſe, concerning taxes, res nolent male adminil- 
© trare:* nature mult and will have its courſe, the mat- 
ter in England is prepared foran abatement of intereſt, 
and it cannotlong be obſtructed ; and after the next 
abatement, whoever lives forty years longer, ſhall ſee 
a ſecond abatement; for we ſhall never ſtand on even 


' ground in trade with the Dutch, till intereſt be the 


fame with us as it is with them. 

His majeſty was graciouily pleaſed at the opening 
of the laſt ſeſſion of this parliament, to propoſe to th: 
conſideration of both houſes, the ballancing of the 
trade of the nation; to effect which, in my opinion, 
the abatement of iaterelt is the firſt and principal en- 
gine which ought to be ſet on work, which notwith- 
ſtanding, I ſhould not have preſumed to expoſe to 
public cenſure, on my own ſingle opinion, if I hat 
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not had the concurrences of much better judgments 
than my own; having never ſeen any thing in print 
7 for it, though much againſt it, until the latter end of 
January laſt ; at which time, a friend whom I had 


2 often diſcourſed with upon this ſubject, met with by 
accident a ſmall tract to the ſame purpoſe, wrote near 


fifty years ago, which he gave me, and I have, for the 
public good, thought fit to annex it hereunto ver- 
batim. 

The author of the ſaid tract, by its ſtile, ſeems to 
have been a country gentleman, and my education 
has moſtly been that of a merchant, ſo I hope, that 
going together, they may in ſome meafure, ſupply the 
defect of each other, | 

Another reaſon that induced me to the printing of 

them together, is, becauſe what he wrote then, would 
be the conſequence of the abatement of intereſt from 
10 to 6 per cent. I have, I think, fully proved to the 
conviction of all men not wilfully blind, they have 
been the real effects of it, and that to a greater pro- 
portion than he did promiſe; every paragraph of 
which is written by me, and copies of it delivered to 
ſeveral worthy members of this parliament, many 
months before ever I ſaw or heard ofthis, or any thing 
elle written or printed to the like purpoſe. 
What J have aimed at in the whole, is the good of 
my native country, otherwiſe I had not buſied my ſelf 
about it; for I want not employment ſufficient of my 
own, nor have reaſon to be out of love with that I 
have. 
Z The ſeveral particulars in the beginning of this 
1 treatiſe, relating to trade, I have only hinted in gene- 
ral terms; hoping that ſome abler pen will hereafter 
1 B 3 
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be incited for the ſervice of his king and country, to 
enlarge more particularly upon them. 

Before I conclude, though I have ſtudied brevity 
in the whole, Icannot omit the inſerting of one ob- 


jection more, which I have lately met with, to the 


main deſign of this treatiſe, viz, 


Obje&. It is ſaid that the lowneſs of intereſt of mo- ® 


ney in Holland, is not the effect of the laws, but 
proceeds only from their abundance of coin; for that 
in Holland, there is no law limiting the rate of uſury, 

Anſw. I anſwer, that it may be true, that in Hol. 
land there has not lately been any law, to limit uſury 
to the preſent rate it is now at, i. e. 3 or 4 per cent. 
altho'ꝰ moſt certain it is, that many years ſince, there 
was a law that did limit it to 5 or 6 at moſt : and by 
conſequence, there wodld be a renewing of that law to 
a leſſer rate, were it neceſſary at this time; it having 
always been the policy of that people to keep down 
the intereſt of their money, 3 or 4 per cent. under 
the rate of what is uſually paid in their neighbouring 
countries, which, being now naturally done, it-is 
needleſs to uſe the artificial ſtratagem of ada to eſta- 
bliſn. . — 

Anſw. 2. Although they have no law expreſſy 
limiting intereſt at preſent, yet they have other laws 
which we cannot yet arrive to, and thoſe do effect the 
ſame thing among them, and would do the like x 
mong us, if we could have them : one of which, is their 
aſcertaining real ſecurities by their public regiſters: 
for we ſee evidently, money is not ſo much wanting 
in England as ſecurities, which men account infal- 
Jible ; a remarkable inſtanceof which is, the eaſt-Indu 
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company, who can and do take up what money they 
pleaſe, for 4 per cent. at any time. 

Another law is, their conſtitutions of Banks and 
Lumbards, whereby private perſons that have but to- 
lerable credit may be ſupplied at eaſy rates from the 


ſtate. 


transferring bills of debt, mentionedin the beginning 
of this diſcourſe, 

A fourth, which is a cuſtom, and in effect may be 
here to our purpoſe accounted as a law, is the ex- 
traordinary frugality uſed in all their public affairs, 
which in their greateſt extremities have been ſuch, as 
not to compel them to give above four per cent for 
the loan of money. whereas it is ſaid, his majeſty in 
ſome caſes of exigency, when the national ſupplies 
have not come in to anſwer the preſent emergencies 
of affairs, has been enforced to give above the uſual 
rates to goldfmiths; and that encouraged them to 
take up great ſums from private perſons at the full 
rate of 6 per cent. whereas formerly they uſually gave 
but 4 per cent. otherwiſe, in human probability mo- 
ney would have fallen of itſelf to 4 per cent. 

But again, to conclude, every nation does proceed 


according to the peculiar methods of their own in the 


tranſactions of their public affairs and law- making: 
and in this kingdom it has always been the cuſtom to 
reduce the rate of intereſt by a law, when nature had 
prepared the matter fit for ſuch an alteration, as now 
Iſay it has. by a law it was reduced from an unlimited 
rate, to 10; and afterwards from 10 to 8; and after 
that from 8 to 6. and through the bleſſing of almighty 
God, this kingdom has found, as I think I have fully 
B 4 


A third, and very conſiderable one, is, their law for 
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proved, and every man's experience will witneſs, pro. 
digious ſucceſs and advantage thereby. and I doubt 
not, through the like bleſſing of God almighty, but 
this generation will find the like great and good ef- 
fects, by the reduction of it from 6 to 4, which is 
now at the birth, and that the next generation will 
yet ſee far greater advantages by bringing it from 
to 3 per cent. 
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INTEREST or MONEY 
CONSIDERED, &c. 
CHAT L 


A SHoRT REPLY to a TREATISE entituled, Intereſt of 
money miſtaken. 


| HERE was never any thing propounded for 
| public good, that did not meet with oppoſition, 
| ariſing ſometimes from the different apprehenſions of 
men in regard of the way, who yet have the ſame de- 
ſign as to the end; ſometimes from a diſlike of the per- 
ſon propounding, or the humour of ſuch as would 
have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwifery; and are therefore only diſpleaſed 
2 with a thing, becauſe they were not the firſt propoſers 
ofit themſelves; ſometimes from a more inveterate and 
corrupt principle of wiſhing things worſe, becauſe 
they are not well, hating that any thing ſhould be re- 
formed, becauſe they cannot bring all things to the 


« 


by· reſpects and private intereſts. 

Whether any, or which of theſe has moved my oppo- 
ſer, Iwill not here determine, becauſe I know him not; 
but leaving that to the judgment of the impartial read- 
er, il the gentleman's love to his country be ſuch as 
he profeſſes, and equal to mine, I ſhall not doubt but 
alter a more ferious examination of the matter, he will 
agree with me in the thing deſired. 

In the beginning of this treatiſe he recites nineteen 
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obſervations of mine, as means whereby the Dutch 
have encreaſed their trade and riches: and page 9. 
ſeems to approve them all, ſaying as I told him, as al. 
ſo he does, page 22. that more might be added, 
but is not ſo kind to his country to let us know what 
they are; which, if he had done, would have been 
moreagreeable to his pretended candour, and as well of 
uſe to his country, as an evidence of his own ſufficien- 
cy; it being a much eaſter thing to cavil at what other 
men have done, than to preſent the world with any 
thing new and material of our own. 

Page 10. (paſſing over many others) he quarrels at 
that facetious inſtance of noblemens wearing in for- 
© mer times ſattin doublets, with canvas backs, which 
is the moſt inconſiderable inſtance of many, yet up- 
on the whole he concludes with me, © that we are much 
© richer now than we were before any law for intereſt 
© was made, and that we have grown richer ſince the 
© abatement of intereſt from 10 to 8 per cent. and yet 
© more rich ſince it was abated from 8 to 6 per cent. 
which in page 10. he confeſſes, and in page 11. he 
implicitely confeſſes, and in page 14. expreſly, that 
according to the more or leſs intereſt any country 
© pays for money, the richer or poorer it is.” I am glad 
we are thus far agreed, and that my oppoſer is ſo well 
inſtructed, hoping I ſhall with leſs difficulty perſuade 
him to a perfect underſtanding of the principle in con- 
troverſy, wherein as yet I think it will appear he is no 
great maſter, 

But before I enter upon the matter, I muſt tell the 
gentleman, he has no cauſe to boaſt as to that parti- 
cular inſtance concerning noblemens former meaner 
cloathing ; for what I thence inferred was certainly 
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true, as to the time I ſpoke of, which was of a time 
within the memory of a man then living, ſince trade 
was introduced into this kingdom, which he endea- 
yours to overthrow byan inſtance out of thoſe times, 
when noblemen kept multitudes of retainers, about 
200 years paſt, viz. before Henry the ſeventh's time, 
and before trade was underſtood in England, which 
I think is nothing to his purpoſe, page 11. the gen- 
tleman reciting my anſwer to that objection, that if 
6 intereſt be abated, the Dutch will call home their mo- 
© ney; to which I replied, that if they ſhould it would 
be better for us, the borrower being always a ſlave to 
the lender; which he ſays, is no more in the caſe of 
© Engliſh and Dutch, than in that of Engliſh and Eng- 
© liſh. * and page 12. at the beginning, he ſays, that I 
© have diſcovered my deſign of engroſſing all trade in- 
© to the hand ofa few rich merchants, who have mo- 
© neyenough of their own to trade with, to the exclu- 
© ding all young men that want it. 

In which twoaſſertions I appeal to all rational men, 
whether the gentleman be not in a very great error, as 
to the very nature of the principle he diſcourſes ? for 
if one Engliſhman lend to another, be the intereſt 
high or low, between them two nothing is got or loſt 
to the nation; whereas if a Dutchman lend money to 
an Engliſhman, he at length carries home both princi- 
pal and intereſt ; which intereſt, be it more or leſs, is 
aclearloſs to the nation, which is ſo evident, that I 
hope my oppoſer, when he has thought upon it again, 
will not upbraid me for begging the queſtion, becauſe 
I trouble not the reader with the particular proof of 
thoſe things which I hear no man deny, and therefore 
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1 conclude every man will grant: for whether ſnow he | tba 
14 whiteis not to be diſputed. fue 
if In his ſecond aſſertion likewiſe, that the abatement Þ hi 
[fl of intereſt tends to the engroſſing of trade into a few 100 
| i rich mens hands, to the excluding of young men, 2 ſeve 
1 I appeal to the judgment of all underſtanding mer. t 
1 chants and rational men, whether the gentleman 1 On 
be not miſerably miſtaken? and whether the never- wh 
failing effect of a high intereſt all the world over, be 10 
not to greatly enrich a few, and impoveriſh the ge- ¶ On 
nerality of traders? ſo it is in Turkey, where intereſt = 
is at 20 per cent. and upwards, if we may believe 
thoſe honeſt and worthy Turkey merchants, who are 3 / 
now upon the exchange, and have lived long in that } 


| ! country; and ſoit was with us here, when intereſt Þ* = 
| Fl was at 10 per cent. and upwards, as I have already At 
1 demonſtrated by the inſtances of Sutton, Greſham, A. 

Craven and Spencer; ſo that he muſt be naturally Þ* A. 


blind, or put out his eyes, who does not ſee that the [4 A. 
abatement of intereſt is a diffuſive principle: hence it A 


follows, that few great and rich merchants, whoſe A 

eſtates are perſonal, except they have alſo great ſouls, A 

|| can bear the diſcourſe of abating intereſt with more 4 - 

ii . patience than uſurers, well knowing that it muſt ne- , 

| 4 *' xeſfarily retrench their preſent profits by encreaſing a 

' the number of traders; which though it be a ſmall A 

| | loſs to individuals, will be a vaſt gain to the gene. 8 4A 

13 rality of the nation, at the lower end of page 1 2. his 1 4A 

words are, that in my inſtance of old Audley's obſerv- 2 1 

it ing that xooat Io per cent. would in 70 years amount - 

I to 100000 l. he affirms, I am no leſs miſtaken than in p 

11 other things.” „ 
Truly, if I have miſtaken no more in other thing: 
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e than in that, in yt an untrodden path as this, I have 
failed much leſs than I could hope for; to demonſtrate 
# which I have here inſerted a ſhort table, {hewing that 
T 1001. at that rate, riſes within a trifle to 200 1. in 
I ſeven years, intereſt vpon intereſt, fo that the uſual ac- 
3 compt is and was formerly, that money doubles 
once in ſeven years, at 10 per cent, according to 
3 which rule 100 l. in ſeventy years, amounts to 
102400 l. 

one hundred pounds at ten pounds per cent. per an- 
num, at intereſt upon intereſt, encreaſes thus, viz. 


3 
e T firſt 100 co oo 
t At 3 months it is 362 ie 
ſl At 6 months 1: © 
7 Atg months 107 13 9 

J At 12 months — 
„ | At 1 year 1 quarter . 
At 1 year 2 quarters 8, 
e 4 At 1 year 3 quarters $39: 37 4 
t 6 At 2 years a4 6: 4 
e At 2 years 1 quarter 124 17 8 
: At 2 years anda half 128 0 1 
e At 2 years 3 quarters r 
z years 34 9: ff 

At 3 years one quarter 77 
At 3 years and half YT ES .. 
| = At 3 years 3 quarters 144 16 6 
. At 4 years . 
8 At 4 years 1 quarter — .. 
N 2 At 4 years and half | bee 19-4 
t At 4 years 3 quarters F 
At 5 years dig 297 1 
At 5 years 1 quarter „ 
= At 5 years 1 half „ 
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0 At 5 years 3 quarters 536 $1 4 
| [1 | 
1 At 6 years 180 I7 3 liv 
i At 6 years 1 quarter 85 7 6 * 
| i At 6 years 1 half 190 5 oi. 
1 At 6 years 3 quarters 194 15 Ir 
I At 7 years 199 12 10 . 
1 


Suppoſing one hundred pounds to double ſeven years at "MN 
intereſt upon intereſt, as aforeſaid, the encreaſe is, viz, | © 


At firſt 10 BY... 

ET 200 BY 

1 At 14 years 400 BY 
N At 21 years 800 

. At 28 years 1600 el 

| ; At 35 years 3200 ; «( 

Wh At 42 years 6400 b 

1 At 49 years 12300 1 

| i At 56 years 25600 Rc v 

; bi . At 63 years 51200 0 n 

| At 70 years 102400 40 


[ol Page 13. He ſays, © That I make uſe of the abuſe 4 
| © of intereſt, which no man pleads for, annexinga Þ * 
© diſcourſe againſt intereſt, writ in 1621. when it was 
© at 10 per cent.endeavouring thereby to impoſe a be- bu 
) © lief that the gentleman who wrote that diſcourſe 


þ ; tre 
| © was of my mind, whereas it may be ſuppoſed the au- mk 
| © thorof that book was contented with 8 per cent, be- / 
1 © cauſe within four years after it was brought down to e lit 
| | © that rate, and that otherwiſe he would have written of 
| © further, it being probable that he might live till after Þ * v 
It © four years.” | ty 
| | | I anſwer; That through the mercies of almighty ig 


11. God, and for the good of this kingdom, that patriot of Hi. 
Fil his country, old Sir Thomas Culpepper, who I have 57 
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Wince been aſſured was the author of that treatiſe, did 


live above twenty years after the writing of it, and 
then publiſhed a ſecond treatiſe, which was lately re- 


rinted, and which I would adviſe my oppoſer to read, 


Jand then I hope he will be more modeſt hereafier, 
than to miſcall the moſt natural and rational conclu- 
ſions, impoſings. 


But leſt he ſhould not meet with the ſaid treatiſe, 


I ſhall here inſert a few lines out of it to the preſent 


purpoſe, VIZ. 

{ Old Sir Thomas ſpeaking of the certain good ef- 
fects of the abatement of intereſt from 10 to 8 per 
cent. page 19. of his ſecond treatiſe, ſays, © this good 
© ſucceſs does call upon us not to reſt here, but that we 


bring the uſe for money to a lower rate, which now 


2 © I ſuppoſe will find no oppoſition, for all objections 
© which before the ſtatute were made againſt it, are 
now anſwered by the ſucceſs, and moſt certainly the 
; © benefit will be much greater to the commonwealth, 
by calling the uſe for money down from 8 to 5 or 6 
; per cent. than it was from calling it down from 10 
to d percent.” I ſhall not comment upon his words, 
but only declare that, in truth, I never heard of this 


| treatiſe, nor of any other to the like effect, when I 
* wrote mine, 


: Page 14. The gentleman brings up his battalia, and 


like a (tout champion for the ſly and timorous herd 
ol uſurers, plants his main battery againſt that part 
which I confeſſed to be weakeſt, viz. that the difficul- 
ty of this queſtion is, whether the lowneſs of intereſt 
s the cauſe or eſſect of riches ? and he poſitively de- 


nies, that the lowneſs of intereſt is the cauſe, and af- 


rms it to be only the effect, which he endeavours to 
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prove by four arguments, which I ſhall particula! 
anſwer in a due place; in the mean time uſe my own 
method to prove, that the abatement of intereſt by 
law in England will be a means to improve the riche; 
of this kingdom: and I prove it thus: 
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the value of land, I prove firſt by experience; for f 
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Hor certainly anno 1621, the current price of ourlands 7 

7 | Sn England was twelve years purchaſe ; and fo I have 104 
Deen aſſured by many antient men whom I have que- 11 
Tried particularly as to this matter; and I find it ſo by | 
Fpurchaſes made about that time by my own relations 
and acquaintance, and I preſume that any noblęman 
Jor gentleman in England, by only i 
ſtewards of their mannors to give them liſts out of the 
Frecords of any mannors or farms that their grandfa- 
Sthers, or fathers, bought or ſold fifty years paſt, will 
find that the ſame farms to be now ſold, would yield, 
fone with another, at leaſt treble the money, and in 
ſome caſes ſix times the money they were then bought 

and fold for; which I ſubmit ſtill to the ſingle and 
joint judgment of the honourable members of both 
houſes of parliament, who being the greateſt owners 
Zof our territory, are in their private, as well as in 
"os political capacities, the moſt proper and experi- 
Fenced judges of this caſe; if the antient of them will | L 
pleaſe to recolle& their memories, and the younger | 
pleaſe to be informed by their elder ſervants ; and if 

this be ſo, it cannot be denied, but that the abate- 

ment of intereſt by a law, has greatly advanced lands 

in purchaſe as well as improved rents, by meliorating 

the lands themſelves, thoſe improvements by mar- 

ling, limeing, draining, &c. having been made ſince 

money was 8 and 6 per cent. which 10 per cent. could 

not bear. | 

And to prove that lands were then at twelve years Wu | 

| purchaſe, I have the written teſtimony of that incom- : | | 

parable worthy perſon Sir Thomas Culpepper ſen. | ' 

who, page 11. of his firſt treatiſe, affirms, © that land 4 a 

< 1 was then at twelve years purchaſe,” who being him- _ 
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ſelf a grave and ancient parliament-man, and dedicz. 4 


ting his book to the then parliament, of which he wi 
then a member, cannot, without horrible uncharita. 
bleneſs, be preſumed to impoſe upon his country, 

And now ſince our intereſt is at 6 per cent. as the 
ſame worthy author did wiſely fore-ſee, I appeal u 
the judgment and experience of my countrymen,whe. 
ther the genuine price of our lands in England noy 
would not be 20 years purchaſe, were it not for acc. 
dental preſſures, under which it labours at preſent, 
ſuch as theſe ; 

1. Our late great land-taxes, 

2. And principally the late great improvement of 
Ireland, mentioned in my former treatiſe, the conſe 


quence of which is, that that country now ſupples 


foreign markets, as well as our own plantations in 
America, with beef, pork, hides, tallow, bread, beer, 
wool, and corn, at cheaper rates than we can afford, 
to the beating us out of thoſe trades ; whereas for- 
merly, viz. preſently after the late Iriſh war, many 
men got good eſtates by tranſporting Engliſh cattl 
thither. 

And that the improvement of Ireland is the prin- 


cipal cauſe why our lands in purchaſe riſe, not as nz 3 
turally they ſhould, with the fall of our intereſt, ap- 


pears evidently from the effect the fall of intereſt has 


had upon houſes in London ; where the growth . 
Ireland could have no ſuch deſtructive influence, which! 


has been ſo conſiderable, that whoſoever will pleaſe to 


inform themſelves by old ſcriveners, or antient deeds, 4 
ſhall find, that a houſe in London, about fifty years 
paſt, that would ſell but for 3001. at moſt, would read: 


ly ſell within a ſhort time after intereſt was brought to 
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cent. at 5 or 6001. and the ſame houſe to be 
fold ſometime after intereſt was brought to 6 per cent. 
viz, fore and after the late Dutch war, would have 


: yielded without ſeruple 1000 or 12001. the abate- 
ment oſintereſt having had a double effect upon hou- 
ſes, by encreaſing trade, and conſequently raiſing rents, 
Jas well as encreaſing the number of years purchaſe. 


3. A third reaſon why land does not at preſent 


bear an exact proportion to 6 per cent. which ſhould 
F naturally be twenty years, is the late plague, which 
did much depopulate this kingdom. 


4. The late fire in London, which has engaged 


men in building in the city, who otherwiſe would 
have been purchaſing in the country. 


5. The unuſual plenty of corn, which has been 


for theſe three or four years paſt in moſt parts of 
# Chriſtendom, the like of which has been ſeldom known, 
it happening molt commonly that when one country 
has had great plenty, others have had great ſcarcity. 


6. The racking up of rents in the years I651. 
and 1652. which was preſently after the laſt abate- 


ment of intereſt, 


A ſeventh accidental reaſon why land does not ſell 


4 at preſent, at the rate it naturally ſhould, in propor- 


tion to the legal intereſt, is, that innovated practice 
of bankers in London, which has more effects attend- 
ing it than molt I converſe with have yet obſerved ; 
but I ſhall here take notice of that only which is to 
my preſent purpoſe, viz, 

The gentlemen that are bankers, having a large in- 
tereſt from his majeſty, for what they advance upon 
his majeſty's revenue, can afford to give the full legal 


0 | q * . 
ntereſt to all perſons that put money into their hands, 
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though for never ſo ſhort or long a time; whici | 
makes the trade of uſury ſo eaſy, and hitherto ſaſe, 


that few, that having found the ſweetneſs of this lazy 
way of improvement, being by continuance and ſue. 
ceſs grown to fancy themſelves ſecure in it, can he 
led, there being neither eaſe nor profit to invite them, 
to lay out their money in land, though at 15 years 
purchaſe ; whereas before this way of private banke. 
ring came up, men that had money were forced oft- 
times to let it lie dead by them, till they could meet 
with ſecurities to their minds; and if the like neceſſity 
were now of money lying dead, the loſs of uſe for the 
dead time being deducted from the profit of 6 per 
cent. communibus annis, would in effect take of 
11. per cent. per annum of the profit of uſury, and 
conſequently incline men more to purchaſe lands, in 
regard the difference between uſury and purchaſing 
would not in point of profit be fo great as now it is; 
this new invention of caſhiering having, in my opi- 
nion, clearly bettered the uſurers trade 1 or 2 per cent. 
perannum. and that this way of leaving money with 
goldſmiths has had the aforeſaid effect, ſeems evident 
to me from the ſcarcity it makes of money in the 
country; for the trade of bankers being only in Lon- 
don, does very much drain the ready money from all 
other parts of the kingdom, 

The ſecond point I am to prove, is, that it will ad- 
vance the rent of farms. 

To prove that it did ſo in fact, depends on memo- 
ry; and for my own part, I and moſt others Iconverle 
with, do perfectly remember that rents did general 
riſe hor the late abatement of intereſt, viz. in ws 
year 1651 and 1652, 
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The reaſon why they did ſo, was from the en- 
couragement which that abatement of intereſt gave to 
landlords and tenants, to improve by draining, mar- 
ling, limeing, &c. excellently made out by the afore- 
ſaid two worthy authors, ſo that I do, I think with 
good reaſon, conclude that the preſent fall of rents is 


not natural, but accidental, and to be aſcribed princi- 


pally to the foregoing reaſons, given for the preſent 
abatement of land in purchaſe, and eſpecially to the 
late improvemeyt of Ireland. 

The third thing I am to prove, 1s, that the abate- 
ment of intereſt will encreaſe the bulk of foreign 
trade ; which I do thus : 

1. By evidence of fact. it has been ſo in England, 
the encreaſe of our trade has always followed the a- 
batement of our intereſt by law, I ſay, not preceded, 
but followed it, and the cauſe does always go before 


I the effect, which I think I have evidently demonſtra- 
ted in my former treatiſe, 


If any doubt of this, and will be at the pains to 
examine the cuſtom- houſe books, they may ſoon be re- 
ſolved. 


2. By authority, not only of that antient gentleman 


Sir Thomas Culpepper in his ſecond treatiſe, and there- 


in of the judgment of the French king and court, in an 
edict there recited, but likewiſe of a parliament of 


Eng land, king, lords, and commons, in an act for re- 


ducing it to 6 per cent. in the preamble whereof are 
theſe words, viz, © Foraſmuch as the abatement of 
* intereſt from 10 in the hundred in former times, 
* hath been found by notable experience beneficial to 
* theadvancement of trade, and improvement of lands 


by good husbandry, with many other conſiderable 
C3 
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* advantages to this nation, eſpecially reducing ofit 
© to anearer proportion with foreign ſtates, with 
* whom we traflick; and whercas in freſh memory 
© the like fall from-8 to 6 in the hundred by a late 
© conllant practice bath found the like ſucceſs to the 
general contentment of this nation, as is viſible by 
© ſeveral improvements, &c.* 

3. By neceſſary conſequence, When intereſt is 
abated, they who call in their money mult either buy 
land, or trade with it: if they buy land, the many buy. 
ers will raiſe the price of land: if they trade, they en- 
creaſe the number of traders, and conſequently the 
bulk of trade; and let their money lie dead by them, l 
think 1 have fully proved they cannot, in an addi- 
tion I publiſhed to my firſt obſervations. 

4- By reaſon. For firſt whilſt intereſt is at 6 per 
cent. no man will run an adventure to fea for the 
gain of 8 or 9 percent. which the Dutch having money 
at 4 or 3 per cent. at intereſt are contented with, and 
therefore can and do follow a vaſt trade in ſalt from 
St. Vuall, Rochelle, to the Baltic ſea, and other parts; 
and alſo their fiſhing trade for herrings and whale-fiſh- 
ing, which we neglect, as being not worth our trouble 
and hazard, while we can make 6 per cent. of our 
money ſleeping. for the meaſure of money employed 
in trade in any nation bears an exact proportion to 
the intereſt paid for money; as for inſtance, when 
money was at 10 per cent. in England, no man in 
his wits would follow any trade whereby he did not 
promiſe himſelf 14 or 12 per cent. gain at leaſt, 
when intereſt was at 8, the hopes of 12 or 10 at leaſt 
was neceſſary, as 8 or 9 per cent. is, now intereſt 
goes at 6 per cent. the infallible conſequence of 
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which is, that the trades before recited, as well as thoſe 
oi Muſcovy and Greenland, and fo much at leaſt of all 
others, that will not afford us a clear profit of 8 or 9 
per cent. we careleſly give away to the Dutch, and 
muſt do ſo for ever, unleſs we bring our intereſt near- 
er to a par with theirs; and hence in my poor opinion 
it follows very clearly, that if our intereſt were abated - 
one third part, it would occaſion the employment of 
one third part more of men, ſhipping, and ſtock, in 
foreign and domeſtic trades. 

3 This diſcovers the vanity of all our attempts for 
gaining of the white herring fiſhing-trade, of which 
the Dutch, as every body obſerves, make wonderful 
great advantage, though the fiſh be taken upon our 
own coaſts; I wiſh as many did take notice of the 
2 reaſon of it, which therefore I ſhall ſay ſomething of 
now, though I have touched it in my former treatiſe. 
I ) be plain caſe is this: a Dutchman will be con- 
tent to employ a ſtock of 5 or 100001. in burſes, ma- 
terials for fiſhing, victuals, &c. for the carrying on of 


7 ſtock and adventure 5 per cent. per annum, he thanks 
Cod, and tells his neighbours he has had a thriving 
trade: now while every ſlothful ignorant man withus, 
that has but wit enough to tell out his money to a 
= goldſmith, can get 6 per cent. without pains or care; 
is it not monſtrous abſurd to imagine that ever the Eng- 
liſh will do any good upon this trade, till they begin 
at the right end, which mult be to reduce the intereſt 
olf money? | 

} Secondly, The depraved nature of man affecting 
2 eaſe and pleaſure, while uſe of money runs at 6 per 
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cent. has always at hand an eaſy expedient to indulge | Ha fe 


that humour and reconcile it to another as conſider. N to 


able, viz. his covetouſneſs, by putting his money at 
uſe; and if a merchant through his youthful care and | wh 
induſtry, arrive to an eſtate of 20000 l. in twent 
years trading, whilſt money is ſo high, and land {6 to 


low, he can eaſily turn country-gentleman or uſurer, | arc 
which were intereſt of money at 4 per cent. he could be 
not do, and conſequently muſt not follow his trade I me 


himſelf, but make his children traders alſo; for to 


leave them money without skill to uſe it, would ad- 1 tit 
vantage little, and purchaſing of lands leſs, when the m 
fallofinterelt ſhall raiſe them to twenty or thirty years I uf 
purchaſe, which I hope yet to live to ſee, ce 


Thirdly, From this neceſſity of merchants keeping 


therein, would enſue to merchants greater skill in 
trade, more exact and certain correſpondency, ſurer 
and more truſty factors abroad, and thoſe better ac- 
quainted and concatenated together by the experimen- 
tal links of each others humours, ſtile, eſtate and buſi- 
nels, and whereas it is as much as a prudent man can 
do in ten years time, after his ſettling in London, to be 
exactly well fitted with factors in all parts, and thoſe by 
correſpondency brought into a mutual acquaintance 
of each other, and honeſt workmen and maſters of 
ſhips, &c. and by that time he has traded, ten years 
longer, if he ſucceed well, it is ſix to one but he leaves 
trade, and turns country-gentleman, or uſurer, and 
ſo that profitable engine, the wheels of which by cor- 
reſpondency move one another in many parts of the 
world, which he has been ſo long a framing, within 
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a ſew years after it is brought to work well, is broken 
to pieces, and the benefit of it to the kingdom, which 
is ten times more than to him that made it, is loſt; 
whereas in Holland and Italy, where money is at 3 
and 4 per cent. and conſequently merchants forced 
to keep and truſt to their trades only, their buſineſſes 
are, and muſt be ſo ordered and carried on from the 
beginning, that when a man dies, the trade is no 
more diſturbed than when the wife dies in England. 

I am aſhamed of the odious prolixity and repe- 
tition Iam, contrary to my nature, forced to uſe, but 
my oppoſer does ſo often, and I think diſingenuouſly, 
| upbraid me with begging the queſtion, that I am 
* compelled to it. 

The fourth thing I am to prove, is, that it multi- 
plies domeſtic artificers. | 

If the former be true, that it encreaſes foreign 
trade, I ſuppoſe no man will have the confidence to de- 
ny this to bea neceſſary and infallible conſequence of 
that: for we ſee throughout the world, wherever 
there is the greateſt trade, there are the molt artificers, 
and that ſince our own trade encreaſed in England, 
our artificers of all ſorts are proportionably encreaſed. 
the buildings of London has made multitudes of bricx- 
layers and carpenters; much uſe of ſhipping will 
make ſhips dear, and the dearneſs of ſhipping will 
make many ſhip-wrights ; much foreign trade will en- 
creaſe the vent of our native manufactures, and much 
vent will make many workmen; and if we cannot 
get and breed them faſt enough our ſelves, we ſhall 
draw them from foreign parts, as the Dutch draw a- 
way ours, it being a wiſe and true obſervation, as I re- 
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member, of Sir Walter Raleigh, © that no nation can 
© want people that has good laws.” 

The fifth thing to be proved, is, that it incline; 
nation to thriſtineſs; this is likewiſe conſequent tg 
the former, and by experience made good in Eng. 
land; for ſince our trade encreaſed, though the ge. 
nerality of our nation are grown richer, as Ihaye 
ſhewed, and conſequently more ſplendid in cloth, 
plate, jewels, houſnold- ſtuff, and all other outward 
ſigns of riches, yet are we not half fo much given to 
hoſpitality and good hghuſe- keeping, as it is called, 2; 
in former days, when bur greateſt expence was upon 
our bellies, the moſt deſtructive conſumption that can 
happen to a nation, and tending only to nouriſh idle. 
nefs, luxury, and beggary; whereas that other kind 
of expence which follows trade, encourages labour, 
arts, and invention: to which give me leave to add, 
that the abatement of intereſt conjoined with exciſe 
upon our home-conſumption, if the latter could be hit 
upon without diſturbance to trade, or danger of con- 
tinuation, are two of the moſt comprehenſive and ef- 
fectual ſumptuary laws that ever were eſtabliſhed in 
any nation, and molt neceſſitating and engaging any 
people to thriftineſs, the high road to riches, as well 
for nations as private families. 

The frugal Italians of old, and the provident Dutch 
of later times, I think have given the world ſufficient 
proof of this theorem ; and ifany ſhall tell me, it is 
the nature of thoſe people to be thrifty, I anſwer, all 
men by nature are alike; it is only laws, cuſtom, and 
education that differ men; their nature and diſpoſition, 

and the diſpoſition of all people in the world, procced 
from their laws; the French peaſantry are a ſlaviſh, 
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&owardly people, becauſe the laws of their country have 

ade them ſlaves ; the French gentry, a noble, valiant 
: | eople, becauſe Fail by law, birth, and education: in 
England we are all free ſubjects by our laws, and there 
Wore our people prove generally courageous; the Dutch 
Jandltalians are both frugal nations, though their cli- 


mates and governments differ as much as any, becauſe 


¶ the laws of both nations incline them to thriftineſs; 
other nations I could name, are generally vain and 


Fprodigal, nor by nature, nor for want of a good coun- 


try, but becauſe their Jaws, &c. diſpoſe them ſo to be. 
The ſixth proof of the propoſition, is, that it em- 


83 
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4 ploys the poor; which is a neceſſary conſequence like- 
viſe of the encreaſe of trade in cities, and improve- 
ment of land in the country, which is well and truly 


$ demonſtrated from experience, by the elder and young- 


er sir Thomas Culpepper, to whom, to avoid prolix- 


lity, l muſt refer the reader. | 
{ Seventhly, It encreaſes the people of a nation; 
this alſo neceſſarily follows the encreaie of trade 


l . 4 4 


and improvement of lands, not that it cauſes married 
men to get more children. 


But iſt, a trading country affording co: o portable 


A ſobliences to more families than a country deititute 
of trade, is the reaſon that many do marry, who other- 
2 wiſe muſt be forced to live ſingle ; which may be one 


| reaſon why fewer people of either ſex are to be ſeen 
$ unmarried in Holland at 25 years of age, than may 
be found i in England at 40 years old. 


| 2dly, Where there is much employment, and good . 
pay, if we want hands of our own, we ſhait draw thein 
1 from others, as has been ſaid. 

3dly, We ſhall keep our own people at home, 
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which otherwiſe for want of employment would be ; 


forced to leave us, and ſerve other nations, as tog 
many of our ſeamen, ſhipwrights, and others hape 
done. 

4thly, Our lands and trade being improved, vil 
render us capable not only of employing, but feeding, 


a far greater number of people, as is manifelt in thut 


inſtance of the land of Paleſtine. 

And if theſe will be the effects of abating intereſ, 
then I think it is out of doubt that the abatement of 
intereſt is the cauſe of the increaſe of the riches of any 
kingdom, for * quicquid efficit tale eſt magis tale. 
now to anſwer his four recited reaſons, viz. 

Firſt, he ſays, if a low ſtated intereſt by law be the 
cauſe of riches, no country would be poor, all deſiring 
riches rather than poverty, and all having it in their 
power to ſtate their intereſt as low as they pleaſe by 
law. 

I anſwer, firſt, whatever nation does it gradually, 
for ſo it muſt be done, as it has been hitherto in Eng- 
land, 2 per cent. being enough to abate at one time, 
will find thoſe effects I have mentioned; but it is a 
work of ages, and cannot be done at once; for * nec 
natura aut lex operantur per ſaltum.” 

Secondly, it is a great imprudence to imagine that 
any country underſtanding their true intereſt ſo well, 
as by degrees to abate uſe-money, will not likewiſe by 
the ſame wiſdom be led to the inſtituting of many 0- 
ther good laws for the encouragement of trade, as our 
parliaments have (till proceeded to do, as intereſt has 
been abated. | 

His ſecond reaſon is, that if the lowneſs of intereſt 
were not the effect of riches in Holland, they might 
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take as much uſe-money as they could get, there be- 104 
ing no law againſt it, 1 ; | 
I anſwer, there were formerly laws in Holland, Nein 

that reduced intereſt to 8 and 6, and afterwards to 5 14 
per cent. anno 1640. and ſince in the year 1655. to 
4 per cent. t he placart for which I have ſeen, and have 
been told, and do believe, they have ſince reduced it 
by placart to 3 per cent. as to their cantors, and all | | 0 
public receipts, which in Holland is as much in effect 17 
as if they had made a general law for it, becauſe the { 
moſt of their receipts, and payments are made in and 
out of the aforeſaid public offices, or elſe into and out 
| of their banks, for which no uſe money is allowed; 
which ſ.veral gradual and ſucceſsful abatements of 
intereſt did occaſion their riches at firſt, and brought 
"2 WE their people to that conſiſtency of wealth, that they 
have ſince wrought themſelves into ſuch an abundance, 
0 WE that there are more lenders now than borrowers, and 
ſo I doubt not but it will be with us in a few years, 
ly, WW after the next abatement of intereſt is made by law, 
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which I have good reaſon to conclude, not only from 

de, the viſible operations of nature in all other things | 

and places, but from fact and experience in this very | 

ce caſe, being certain that the goldſmiths in London i 
could have what money they would upon their ſer- | | | 

at vants notes only, 41. and 41. 10s. per cent. be- IS! 

ll, I fore the late emergencies of (tate, which I could de- BEE) 

v7 WW monſtrate has very much obſtructed the natural fall of 19 

© WW intereſt with us. ſomething more I have ſaid in an- | | 

un WF {wer to this in the addition to my former treatiſe; i 

and this may ſerve likewiſe for an anſwer to his third i | 
reaſon. Il 

N Fourthly, he ſays, that which I muſt prove to make 'F 
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good my aſſertion, is, that any country in the world, 
from a poor and low condition, while intereſt was at 
6 per cent. was made rich by bringing it to 4 per cent, 
or 3 per cent. by a law. 

I anſwer, if the inſtance of Holland and Italy were 
not ſufficient to fatisfy him in this point, yet that hay 
ing proved, which he cannot deny, that our own king. 
dom has been enriched conſequently, conſtantly and 
proportionably to and after our ſeveral abatement; 
of intereſt by law, from an unlimited rate, to 10, from 
10 to 8, and from 8 to 6 per cent. I think it may 
rationally be concluded, that another abatement of 
intereſt in England would cauſe a further increaſe of 
riches, as it has done in Holland. 

From italv ] have endeavoured to pain a certain ac- 
count of their legal intereſt, but am adviſed that no 
taking of u{e-money is allowed by their pontißcal 
laws; the intereſt now taken there, which is generally 
4 per cent. is done only by diſpenſation of Pope Paul 
V. and that notwithſtanding no man can recover in- 
tereſt of money there, if the party who ſhould pay it 
can prove he hasnot gained the value of the intereſt 
demanded. now let the reader judge whether that prac- 
tice of Holland, and this of Italy, where the Romiſſ 
churchmen have ſo great a power, who are to take 
copnizance, and may by their avricular confeſſors, 
of all offences of this kind, the laws concerning the 
uſe of money in thoſe countries being pontifical, 
do not amount in effect to a low ſtated intereſt by Jaw 
in England. 

But to deal more ingenuouſly with my oppoler 
than he has done with me, I will grant him that much 
riches will occaſion in anykingdom a low rate of in- 
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- tereſt, and yet that does not hinder but a low ſtated 
W:ncerelt by law may be a cauſe of riches; for if trade 
Wb: that which enriches any kingdom, and lowering 
Jof intereſt advances trade, which I think is ſufficiently 
I peoved, then the abatement of intereſt, or more pro- 


" Iperly reſtraining of uſnry, which the antient Romans, 
and all other wiſe and rich people in the world did al- 
y ] ways drive at, is donbtleſs a primary and principal 
i caaſe of the riches of any nation, it being not impro- 
n ver to ſay. no: abſurd to conceive, that the ſame thing 
» may be both a cave and an effect. peace begets plenty, 


A ana plenty may be a means to preſerve peace; fear be- 
gets hatrec!, and hatred fear; the diligent hand makes 


4 rich, ond riches make men diligent, ſo true is the pro- 
„ Noro, b creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſ- 
1 cit. Iove we lay begets love; thefertility of a country 
u cauſe rhe increaſe of people, and the inereaſe of 
ly people m. cauſe the further and greater fertility of 
u country ; liberty and property conduce to the in- 

creaſe of trade, and improvement of any country; and 


the increaſe of trade and improvements conduce to 
ge procuring, as well as ſecuring of liberty and pro- 
perty; ſtrength and health conduce to a good dipeſ- 
ton, and a good digeſtion is neceſſary to the preſer- 
e Nation of health andincreaſe of ſtrength ; and as a per- 
lon of very great honour pertinently inſtance d at a 
e late debate upon this queſtion, an egg is the cauſe of 
a hen, and a hen the cauſe of an egg. the incompar- 
able Lord Bacon, in his hiſtory of Henry the VIIth. 
lays, p. 245. of that prince as well as other men, 
that his fortune worked upon his nature, and his na- 
hure vpon bis fortune; the like may be ſaid of nations; 
[tie abatement of intereſt cauſes an increaſe of wealth, 
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and the increaſe of wealth may cauſe a further abate. 
ment of intereſt. but that is beſt doneby the midyifery 
of good Jaws, which is what I plead for; the corrupt 
nature of man being more apt to decline to vice, thay 
incline to virtue. 9 

Folio 15. he affirms, lands are not riſen in pur. 5 
chaſe, nor rents improved ſince the abatement of in-. 
tereſt. i 

That I ſhall ſay no more to; it is matter of fad, Þ 
and gentlemen who are the owners of land are te 
beſt judges of this caſe; only I would entreat them not 
to depend upon their memories alone, but to com. 
mand particular accounts to be given them whatſun 
or ſums of money were given forty or fifty years pal 
for any intire farms or mannors they now know; and 
I doubt not but they will find that moſt of them vil 
yield double the ſaid ſums of money now, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent great preſſures that land lies un- 
der, which ought maturely to be conſidered when 
this judgment is made. I rather deſire the enquiry to 
be made upon the groſs ſum of money paid, than the 
years purchaſe, as being leſs fallible, becauſe many 
farms have been of late years ſo racked up in rents, 
that it may be they will not yield more years purchaſe 
now, according to the preſent rents, than they would 
many years paſt, and yet may yield double the money 
they were then bought or ſold for, becauſe the rents 
were much leſs then. 

Fol. 15. He impertinently quarrells at my in- 
ſtance of Ireland, ſaying I quoteit ſometimes to prove 
the benefit of a low intereſt, and ſometimes the 
miſchief of high intereſt, which ſeems to me to be an 
unfriendly way of preyaricating ; for I mention th! 
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late great improvement of Ireland only, as an acci- 
dental cauſe why our rents at that preſent fell, and in 


this it appears I was not much miſtaken; for within 


a few months after I firſt writ that treatiſe, the parlia- 


ment took notice of it. then I mention that place 
among others, that pay a high intereſt, and are con- 


ſequently very. poor, if there be any contradiction in 
this, let the reader judge. afterwards the gentleman 
puzzles himſelf about finding miſtakes in my calcu- 
lation of the increaſe of merchants eſtates, but diſ- 


covers none but his own; ſo I ſhall not trouble the 


reader about that, all merchants granting me as 


much as I deſign by it, though ſome of them have not, 
or care to obſerve the abatement of intereſt to have 
been the principal cauſe of it. 


Fol. 17. Becauſe he cannot anſwer that large 


| and pregnant inſtance of the effects of a low intereſt 
| which Igavein the caſe of theſugar-bakers of London, 
and thoſe of Holland, which was but one of a hun- 


dred, which I could have mentioned; he endeavours 


to ſet up another of a contrary effect, which is a 
weak ridiculous inſtance, and nothing to his pur- 
| poſe ; for that commodity that I mentioned, viz. ſu- 
gar, is a ſolid bulky commodity, always in faſhion, 


not conſequent to humour, as is that of ſilk ſtock- 
ings, 1000 l. worth of which may be with leſs charge 
carried to Italy, than 3ol. worth of Barbadoes ſugar 
can be ſent to Holland. beſides, the reaſon why we 
of late ſent ſilk ſtockings thither, is accidental, not 


| natural, only happening by means of an engine we 


have to weave them, of which they have not yet the 
ule in Italy. beſides wearing things being more eſtee- 


ned through fancy than judgment, the Italians may 
| D 
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have the fame vanity, which is too much amongſt us, 


to eſteem that which is none of their own making, a; 5 
we do French ribbands, and the Frenchmen Englih [| 
ones; beſides, he is miſtaken in ſaying, we bring the 


ilk we make them of from Italy; for the ſilk of which 
we make that commodity is Turkey, not Italian (ilk, 

Fol. 18. The gentleman begins to be kind, and 
finding me out of the way, pretends to ſet me right, 
viz, to inſtruct me, as firſt, what will bring down in- 
tereſt. | 

1ſt, Multitude of people. 

2dly, A full trade. 

3dly, Liberty of conſcience. 

I anſwer, that I have, I think, proved that the 2. 
batement of intereſt will effe& the two former, and 
I think my oppoſer is not clear-ſighted, if he cannot 
diſcern that the latter, in a due and regulated pro- 
portion, muſt bea conſequent of them. 

In the next place, the gentleman finding me at a 
loſs, as he ſays, for the reaſon of our great trade at 
preſent, will help me as well as he can. 

I anſwer, Thoſe latter words (as well as he can) 
were well put in; for as yet he has told me no neus, 
nor given any ſhadow of reaſon, which I knew not 
before, and had maturely confidered many years be- 
fore J writ the firſt treatiſe. 

The reaſons he gives for our preſent greatneſs of 
trade are; 

Firſt, our caſting off the church of Rome. 

Secondly, The ſtatutes in Henry the VIIth's time, 
prohibiting noblemens retainers, and making their 
lands liable to the payment of debts. 
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Thirdly, The diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt- In 


dia trades, p. 19, 20. 
To his firſt and ſecond reaſons I anſwer, that thoſe 
ſtatutes of Henry VII, and our caſting off the church 


of Rome did long precede our being any thing in 


trade, which began not until the latter end of Queen 


Elizabeth's reign, and afterwards encreaſed in the 
time of King James and King Chareles I. as we aba- 
ted our intereſt, and not otherwiſe, there being a per- 
ſon yet living, and but 77 years of age, viz. Cap- 
tain Ruſſel of Wapping, who aſſures me he can re- 
member ſince we had not above 3 merchants ſhips of 


Zoo tons, and upwards, belonging to England. 


Secondly, That in Italy where there are no ſuch 


ſtatutes for abridgment of noblemens retainers, nor 
| caſting off the church of Rome, there is notwithſtand- 
ing a very great trade, and land at from 35 to 40 
years purchaſe, which ſufficiently ſhews that a low 
| intereſt is abſolutely and principally neceſſary, and 
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that the other particulars alone will not do to the 
procuring of thoſe ends, although a low intereſt ſingly 


| coes it in Italy. 


To his third reaſon, I anſwer, that there are ſome 


men yet living who do remember a greater trade to. 
Ealt-India, and a far greater ſtock employed therein 
| than we have now; and yet we were ſo far from thri- 
| ving upon it, that we loſt by it, and could never ſee 
our principal money again; nor ever did we greatly 
| proſper upon it, till our intereſt was much abated by 
| laws, nor ever ſhall mate the Dutch in it, till our in- 


tereſt be as low as theirs. the like, in a great meaſure, 
is true in our Weſt- India trades, we never got con- 
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ſiderable by them till our laſt abatement of intereſt 
from 8 to 6 per cent. 

Page 21, 22. he labours to prove, that if we would 
have trade to flouriſh, and lands high, we muſt imitate 
the Hollanders in their practice; which in matter of 
trade I know is moſt certain, ſo far as they are conſi- 
tent with the government of our own country; and 
the firſt and readieſt thing wherein we can imitate 
them, is to reduce our intereſt of money to a lower 
rate, after the manner of our fathers, and they did it 
before us, which will naturally lead us to all the o- 
ther advantages in trade which they now uſe. 

1. For if intereſt be abated to 4 per cent. who wil 
not, that can leave his children any competenteltate 
of 1000 or 2000 |. each, bring them up to writing, 
arithmetic, and merchants accompts, and inſtruct 
them in trades, well knowing that the bare uſe of 
their money, or the product of it in land will ſcarce 
keep them. 

2. Muſt not all perſons live lower in expence, 
when all trades wilt be leſs gainful to individuals, 
tho* more profitable to the public ? 

3. Will it not put us oo building as bulky and 
as cheap ſailing ſhips as they ? 

4. Willit not bring trade to beſo familiar amongſt 
us, that our gentlemen, who are in our greateſt coun- 
cils, will come to underſtand it, and e con- 
trive laws in favour of it? 

5. Will not, nay, has it not alrcady brought us to 
lower our cuſtoms upon our own native COMMOditics 
and manufactures ? 

6. Will it not in time bring us to transferring 
tills of debt? is not neceſſity the mother of invention, 
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and that old proverb true, Facile eſt inventis ad- 
© dere ?? there is in my poor opinion nothing condu- 
cible to the good of trade, that we fhall not by one ac- 
cident or other hit upon, when we have attained this 
fundamental point, and are thereby neceſſitated to ſol- 


low and keep to our trades from generation to ge- 


neration. 

7. Do we not ſee that even as the world now goes, 
© Dies diem docet, ' ſcarce a ſeſſion of parliament paſ- 
ſes without making ſome good acts for the bettering 
of trade, and paring off the extravagancy of the law; 
for which ends this laſt ſeſſion produced three. 

That about the ſilk-throwſters. 

That about tranſportation of hides &c. and 

That about writs of error. 

8. Will not the full underſtanding of trade, acqui- 
red by experience, and never wanting to any people 
who make it their conſtant buſineſs to follow trade, 
as we muſt do when intereſt ſhall be at 4 per cent. 
quickly bring us to find our advantage in permitting 
all ſtrangers to cohabit, trade, and purchaſe lands a- 
mongſt us, upon as eaſy terms as the Dutch do? 

Will not the conſequence of this law, by augmen- 


ting the value of land, bring us in time to regular 


and juſt incloſements of our foreſts, commons, and 
waſtes, and making our ſmaller rivers navigable? the 
higheſt improvements that this land is capable of: 
and have not theſe laſt 5 o years, ſince the ſeveral a- 
batements of intereſt, produced more of theſe proſi- 
table works than 200 years before? 

Will not the conſequence of this law diſcover to 
us the vanity and oppoſition to trade that ſeem to 
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be in many of our ſtatutes yet in force, ſuch as theſe 
following, viz. 

1ſt, The ſtatutes of bankrupt, as they are now 
uſed, inmany caſes more to the prejudice of honeſter 
dealers than the bankrupt himſclf, by compelling men 
oftentimes to refund money received of the bankrupt 
for wares juſtly ſqld and delivered him, long before 
it was poſſible for the ſeller to diſcover the buyer to 
be a bankrupt. 

2dly, Such are \pur laws limiting the price of 
beer and ale to one p per quart, which bars us 
from all improvements and imitation of foreign li- 
quors made of corn, commonly called Mum, Spruce- 
beer, and Roſteker-beer, which may be and are made 
in England, and would occaſion the profitable con- 
ſumption of an incredible quantity of our-grain, and 
prove a grea: addition to his majeſty's revenue of ex- 
ciſe, expend abundance of coals in long boyling of 
thoſe commodities, imploy many hands inthe manu- 
facture of them, as well as ſhipping in their tranſpor- 
tation, not only to all our own plantations in Ameri- 
ca, but to many other parts of the world. 

3dly, Our laws againſt engroſſing corn and other 
commodities, there being no perſons more beneficial 
to trade in a nation, than engroſſers, which will be 
a worthy employment for our preſent uſurers, and 
render them truly uſeful to their country. 

4thly, Such as are our laws againſt exportation of 
bullion lately repealed. 

5thly, Such is the uſe of the law at preſent, which 
takes not only a cuſtom, but 15 s. per ton exciſe on 
ſtrong beer exported, being the ſame rate it pays when 


ſpent at home, contrary to the practice of all trading 
countries. 
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6thly, Such are our laws which charge ſea- coals, 
or any of our native proviſions exported, with cuſ- 
toms viz. beef, pork, bread, beer, &c. for which I 
think in prudence the door ſhould be opened wide to 


let them out. n 
7thly, Of the like nature is our law impoſing a 


great duty upon our horſes, mares and nags expor- 


ted, 
8thly, Such, in my weak opinion, is that branch 


of the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. that none ſhall uſe any manual 
occupation, except he has been apprentice to the 
ſame, | 

gthly,Such, in my opinion, is the law which yet pro- 
hibits the exportation of our own coin; for ſince it 
is now by conſent of parliament agreed and found 
by experience of all underſtanding men, to be ad- 
vantageous to this kingdom to permit the free ex- 
portation of bullion, I think it were better for us that 
our own coin might likewiſe be freely exported, be- 
cauſe by what of it went out, we ſhould gain the ma- 
nufacture (the coining) beſides the great honour and 
note of magnificency it would be to his majeſty and 
this kingdom, to have his majeſty's coin current in 
all parts of the univerſe, 


rothly, Such are all by-laws uſed among the ſo- 


ciety of coopers, and other artificers, limiting maſ- 
ters to keep but one apprentice at a time; whereas it 
were better for the public, they were permitted to 
keep ten, if they could or would maintain or employ 
them, 

Iithly, Such ſeem to be many of our laws rela- 
ting to the poor, eſpecially thoſe againſt inmates in 
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city and trading towns, and thoſe obliging pariſle; 
to maintain their own poor only, 

Page 23. and 24. the gentleman makes a large 
repetition of what he had ſaid before, wherein Job- 
ſerve nothing new but that he ſays, the Eaſt-India- 
company have money at 4 per cent. only becauſe 
men may have their money out when they pleaſe; 
which is a miſtake, tho? a ſmall one, for the company 
ſeldom or never take up money but for a certain 
time; tho' 1 doubt not but that generous company 
will, and doat moſt times, accommodate any perſon 
with his money before due, that has occaſion to re- 
quire ſuch a kindneſs of them, altho' they oblige not 
themſelves to doit, 

In this tenth particular, at the latter end of page 
24. he ſays, 1am miſtaken in my aſſertion of the in- 
tereſt of Scotland, which upon further enquiry a- 
mongſt the Scots merchants upon the exchange, 1 
am told is his own miſtake; ſo I mult leave that, be- 
ing matter of fact, to thoſe that know that country 
and its laws, more and better than either of us: laſt- 
Iy, he concludes, that whilſt I ſay the matter in Eng- 
land is ſo naturally prepared for an abatement of in- 
tereſt, that it cannot be long obſtructed, I propound 
a law to anticipate nature, which is againſt reaſon, 


I anſwer, it was the wiſdom of our grand - fathers 


to bring it to what it would bear in their time; and 
our fathers found the good effects of it, and brought 
it lower, the benefit of which is ſince manifeſted to 
us by the ſucceſs; and therefore, ſeeing the matter 
will now bear further abatement, it is reaſonable for 
us to follow that excellent example of our anceſtors; 
laws agairſt nature I grant would be ineffectual ; but 
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I never heard before, that to help nature were againſt 


reaſon, | 
Touching the gentleman's perſonal reflections u- 


vo 
* \ 
. 


ge 
b pon me, I ſhall ſay little; it appears ſufficiently by what 
afl have written, and his anſwer, that I am an advocate 
fe for induſtry, he for idleneſs; it appears likewiſe to 
ep thoſe that know me in London, who are many, that 
y am ſo far from deſigning to ingroſs trade, that am 
in haſtening to convert what I can of my imall eſtate 
7 [| thatis perſonal, into real, ſuppoſing it to be my intereſt 
mn ſo to do, before the uſe of money fails, which 1 con- 
© KD clude cannot long ſuſpend, and that then the land 
ot and houſes mult rife; and I doubt it will appear, 
| when this gentleman is as well known as Iam, that 
ge be is more an uſurer, than an owner of land or ma- 
nnmnager of trade at preſent; my ends have only been to 
aſerve my country, which I can with a ſincere heart 


I declare, in the preſence of God and men: and that 
nothing elſe could have engaged me into this unplea- 


yy ſing controverſy, wherein I have given unwilling of- 
t- Þ fencetoallmy neareſt relations, andknew atfirſt that l 
p- © multnecds do ſo, moſt of them being ſuch as age and 
n- & wiſdom has inſtructed rather to be box keepers than 
id gameſters. | | 
l have before mentioned the judgment of the 
rs: French king and court, but intended not to recite the 
d edict, being at large in the laſt treatiſe ofSir Thomas 
it WM Culpepper the elder ; yet on ſecond thoughts, con- 
0 ſidering all men perhaps may not come to a ſight of 
er tt, and finding the ſaid edict ſo comprehenſive of the 
or whole matter of this controverſy, I have here recited 
s; it. | 

ut The king by theſe edicts had nothing relieved 
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© theneceſſities of the nobility, if he had notprovidel 
£ bor uſurers, who have ruined many good and anti. 
© ent houſes ; filled towns with unprofitable ſervants, 
© and the countries with miſeries and inhumanities; 
6 be found the rents, viz. uſuries, conſtituted aſter 
© 100r 8 in the hundred, did ruin many good fami- 
© lies, hindred the traffic ond commerce of merchan- 
© dizes, and made tillage and handicrafts to be ne. 
* glected, many deſiring through the eaſineſs of a de. 
© ceitful gain to live idly in good towns on their 
*rents, rather than to give themſelves, with any 
© pains, to liberal arts, or to till or husband their in- 
© heritance : for this reaſon, meaning to invite his 
© ſubjects to enrich themſelves with a more juſt gain, 
to content themſelves with more moderateprofit, and 
© to give the nobility means to pay their debts; he did 
* forbid all uſury or conſtitution of rents at a higher 
* rate than fix pound five ſhillings in the hundr l. 

The edict was verified in the court ofparliament, 
which conſidered that it was always prejudicial to the 
commonwealth, to give money to uſury; for it isa 
ſerpent whoſe bitings are not apparent, and yet it is 
ſo ſenſible, that it pierces the very hearts of the bell 
families. 

The whole of this controverſy lies narrowly in 
theſe two ſhort queſtions, viz. will abatement of in- 
tereſt improve trade ? ſecondly, will it advance the 
price of land? the collective united bodies of the 
government of our own and other kingdoms, ex- 
preſly ſay it will do both, and experience cries aloud 
that ſo it will do, and has done in all ages and in all 
places; and I never yet met with any private perſon, 
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now much ſoever concerned in intereſt, that had the 


Ignorance or confidence to deny either. 
For, diſcourſe with a country uſurer, he will affirm, 


and perhaps be ready to ſwear to it, that this abate- 
ment of intereſt is a knaviſh defign of the citizens to 
advance themſelves, who are too proud already, and 
that if it goes forward it will undo all the country 
E gentlemen in England: and if one ſpeaks with the 


city uſurers, they will be ready to affirm, that this is a 
plot carried on only by noblemen and gentlemen, 
whoſe eſtates areallin land, for their own advantage, 


and that it will ſpoil all the trade of the kingdom, be- 


ing a project at one inſtant to take off juſt one third 
of mens eſtates that are perſonal, and add the ſame 
proportion to all ſuch whoſe eſtates are real; which 
in effect is to impoveriſh all the younger, and enrich 


all elder brothers in England: fo that out of the 


mouths of the greateſt and wiſeſt adverſaries to this 
principle, it may be juſtly concluded, that though 


| ſingly they deny the truth of it, yet jointly they con- 


fels it. | 
To conclude, there is nothing that I have ſaid, or 


that I think any other can ſay upon this occaſion, but 
vas ſaid in ſubſtance before by old Sir Thomas Cul- 
pepper, though unknown to me, who had an ample 


and clear ſight into the whole nature of this principle, 


and the true effects and conſequences of it, truth be- 


ing always the ſame, though illuſtrations may vary; 


nor can any thing now be objected againſt the mak- 


ing a law for the further abatement of intereſt, but 
the ſame that was objected in thoſe times wherein 
the formers ſtatutes paſt ; ſo that why my oppoſer 
ſhould cavil at the doing of that by a law in England 
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now, which he ſeems to like well if it could be done, 
I know no real cauſe, except it be that in truth hei 
wile enough to know that a law in England will cer. 
tainly do the work, as it has done formerly, andin 
conſequence his own private gain will be retrenched, 

Before I conclude, I think it neceſſary, for caution 
to my countrymen, to let them know what effects 
theſe diſcourſes have had on others. when I wrote 
my firſt treatiſe, intereſt was in the iſland of Barbadoes 
at15 percent. where it is ſince by an act ofthe coun- 
try brought down to 10 per cent. a great fall at once, 
and our weekly gazettes ſome months paſt informed 
us, that the Swedes by a law had brought down their 
intereſt to 6 per cent. neither of which can have any 
good effects upon us, but certainly the contrary, ex- 
cept by way of emulation they quicken us to provide 
in time for our own good and proſperity. 

I have now done with this controverſy, and there. 
in diſcharged my duty to my native country ; and 
tho' ignorance, malice, or private intereſt may yet 
for ſome time oppoſe it, Tam confident the wiſdom 
of my countrymen will at length find their true and 
general intereſt, in the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a lay, 
which as to my own particular concernments, {igni- 
fies not two farthings whether they do or not. 


CHAP. I 
| Concerning the relief and employment of the poor. 


HIS is a calm ſubject, and thwarts no common 

or private intereſt amongſt us, except that of 

the common enemy of mankind, the devil ; ſo 

I hope that what ſhall be offered towards the effecting 

of ſo univerſal acceptable a work as this, and removal 

of the innumerable inconveniences, that do now, and 

have in all ages attended this kingdom, through defect 

offuch proviſion for the poor, will not be ill taken, 

altho' the plaiſter at firſt eſſay do not exactly fit the 
ſore. © 

In the diſcourſe of this ſubject, I ſhall firſt aſſert 
ſome particulars, which I think areagreed by common 
conſent, and from thence take occaſion to proceed to 
what is more doubtful, 

1. That our poorin England have always been in a 
molt ſad and wretched condition, ſome famiſhed for 
want of bread, others ſtarved with cold and nakedneſs, 
and many whole families in all the out - parts of cities 
and great towns, commonly remain in a languiſhing, 
naſty, and uſeleſs condition, uncomfortable to them- 
ſelves, and unprofitable to the kingdom, this is con- 
feſſed and lamented by all men. 


2. That the children of our poor bred up in beg- | 


gary and lazineſs, do by that means become not only 
of unhealthy bodies, and more than ordinarily ſub- 
ject to ſo many loathſome diſeaſes, of which very 
many die in their tender age, andif any of them do 
arrive to years and ſtrength, they are, by their idle 
habits contracted in their youth, rendered for ever 


after indiſpoſed to labour, and ſerve but to ſtock che 


kingdom with thicves and beggars, 


mw 
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3. That if our impotent poor were provided ſor, 
and thoſe of both ſexes and all ages that can do any 
work of any kind, employed, it would redound ſome 
hundred of thouſands of pounds per annum to the 
public advantage. 

4. That it is our duty to God and nature, ſo to 

rovide for, and employ the poor. 

5. That by ſo doing one of the great ſins, for 
which this land ought to mourn, would be removed. 

6. That our forefathers had pious intentions to- 
wards this good work, as appears by many ſtatutes 
made by them to this purpoſe. 

7. That there are places in the world, wherein 
the poor are ſo provided for, and employed, as in 
Holland, Hamborough, New- England, and others, 
and as Iam informed, now in the city of Paris. 

Thus far we all agree: the firſt queſtion then that 
naturally occurs, is, 

Queſtion 1. how comes it to paſs that in England 
we do not, nor ever did, comfortably maintain and 
employ our poor? é 

The common anſwers to this queſtion are two. 

1. That our laws to this purpoſe are as good as 
any in the world, but we fail in the execution. 

2. That formerly in the days of our pious ancel- 
tors the work was done, but now charity is deceaſed, 
and that is the reaſon we ſee the poor ſo neglected as 

now they are. 

In both which anſwers, I humbly conceive, the e 
fect is miſtaken for the cauſe; for though it cannot 
bedenied, but there has been, and is, a preat failure 
in the execution of thoſe ſtatutes which relate to the 
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poor, yet I ſay, the cauſe of that failure, has been oc- 


caſioned by defect of the laws themſelves. 

For otherwiſe, what is the reaſon: that in our late 
times of confuſion and alteration, wherein almoſt 
every party in the nation, at one time or other, took 
their tarn at the helm, and all had that compaſs, thoſe 
bus, to ſteer by, that none of them could, or ever 
did. conduct the poor into a harbour of ſecurity to 
them, and profit for the kingdom, i. e. none ſuffi- 
ciently maintained the impotent, and employed the 
indigent amongſt us: and if this was never done in 
any age, nor by any ſort of men whatſoever in this 
kingdom, who had the uſe of thoſe laws now in force, 
it ſeems to me a very ſtrong argument that it never 
could, nor ever will be done by thoſe laws, and that 
conſequently the defect lies in the laws themſelves, 
not in the men, i. e. thoſe that ſhould put them in 
execution. | 

As to the ſecond anſwer to the aforeſaid queſtion, 


wherein want of charity is aſſigned for another cauſe 


why the poor are now ſo much neglected, I think it is 
aſcandalous ungrounded accuſation of our contem- 
poraries, except in relation to building of churches, 
which I confeſs this generation is not ſo propenſe to 
as former have been, for moſt that I converſe with, 
are not ſo much troubled to part with their money, 
as how to place it, that it may do good, and not hurt 


to the kingdom: for, if they give to the beggars in 


the ſtreets, or at their doors, they fear they may do 
hurt by encouraging that lazy unproſitable kind of 
liſe; and if they give more than their proportions in 
their reſpective parĩſhes, that, they ſay, is but giving 
to the rich, for the poor are not ſet on work thereby, 
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nor have the more given them; but only their rig, 


neighbours pay the leſs. and of what was given in 
churches to the viſited poor, and to ſuch as were 
impoveriſhed by the fire ; we have heard of ſo many 
and great abuſes of that kind of charity, thatmoſt men 
are under ſad diſcouragements in relation thereto, 

I write not this to divert any man from worksof 
charity of any kind: he that gives to any in want 
does well ; but he that gives to employ and educate 
the poor, ſo as to render them uſeful to the kingdom, 
in my judgment does better. 

And here by the way, not to leave men at a loss 
how to diſpoſe of what God ſhall incline their hearts 
to give for the benefit of the poor, I think it not in- 
pertinent to propoſe the hoſpitals of this city, and 
poor labouring people that have many children, and 
make a hard ſhift to ſuſtain them by their induſtry, 
of which there are multitudes in the out-parts of this 
city, as the beſt objects of charity at preſent. 

But to return to my purpoſe, viz. to prove that the 
want of charity that now is, and always has been, in 
relation to the poor, proceeds from a defect in our 
laws. ask any charitable minded man as he goes along 
the ſtreets of London, viewing the poor, viz. boys, 
girls, men, and women of all ages, and many in good 
health, &c. why he and others do not take care for 
the ſetting thoſe poor creatures to work ? will he not 
readily anſwer, that he wiſhes heartily it could be 
done, though it coſt him a great part of his eſtate, but 
he is but one man, and can do nothing towards it; 
giving them money, as has been ſaid, being but to 
bring them into a liking and continuance in that wa. 

The ſecond queſtion then is, 
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Queſtion 2. Wherein lies the effect of our preſent 
laws relating to the poor ? 

1 anſwer, that there may be many; but I ſhall 
here take notice of one only, which I think to be 
fundamental, and which unaltered, the poor in En- 
gland, can never be well provided for, or employed; 


and that when the ſaid fundamental error is well a- 


mended, it is almoſt impoſſible they ſhould lack either 
work or maintenance. 

The ſaid radicalerror I eſteem to be the leaving it 
to the care of every pariſh to maintain their own 
poor only; vnon which follows the ſhifting off, ſend- 
ing or whippeng back, the poor wanderers to the 
place of their birth, or laſt abode; the practice of 
which I have ſeen many years in London, to ſignify 
as much as ever it will, which is juſt nothing of good 
to thekingdom in general, or the poor of it in par- 


ticular, tho' it be ſometimes by accident to ſome of 


them a puniſhment without effect; I ſay without 
effect, becauſe it reforms not the party, nor diſpoſes 


the minds of others to obedience, which are the true 


ends of all puniſhment, 

As for inſtance, a poor idle perſon, that will not 
work, or that no body will employ in the country, 
comes up to London to ſet up the trade of begging, 
ſuch a perſon probably may beg up and down the 
ſtreets ſeven years, it may be ſeven and twenty, be- 
fore any body asks why ſhe does fo, and if at length 
ſhe has the ill hap in ſome pariſh, to meet with a more 
vigilant beadle that one of twenty of them are, all 
he does is but to lead her the length of five or fix 
houſes into another pariſh, and then concludes, as his 
maſters the pariſhioners do, that he has done the part 
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of a molt diligent officer: but ſuppoſe he ſhould yet 
go further to the end of his line, which 1s the end of 
the law, and the perfect execution of his office ; that 
is, ſuppoſehe ſhould carry this poor wretch to ajuſtice 
of the peace, and he ſhould order the delinquent tohe 
whipt and ſent from pariſh to pariſh, to the place of 
her birth or laſt abode, which notone juſtice in twenty, 
through pity or other cauſe, will do; even this is a 
great charge upon the country, and yet the buſineſs of 
the nation itſelf wholly undone; for no ſooner does 
the delinquent arrive at the place aſſigned, but for 
ſhame or idleneſs ſhe preſently deſerts it, and wanders 
directly back, or ſome other way, hoping for better 
fortune, whilſt the pariſh to which ſheis ſent, knowing 
her a lazy and perhaps a worſe qualited perſon, is as 
willing to be rid of her, as ſhe is to be gone from 
thence. 

But if it be retorted upon me, that by my own con- 
ſeſſion, much of this miſchief happens by the non, or 
ill execution of the laws; I ſay, better execution than 
you have ſeen you muſt not expect; and there was 
never a good law made that was not well executed, 
the fault of the law cauſing a failure of execution, it 
being natural to all men to uſe the remedy next at 
hand, and reſt ſatisfied with ſhifting the evil from 
their own doors; which in regard they can ſocalily 
do, by threatning or thruſting a poor body out of the 
verge of their own pariſh, it is unreaſonable and in 
vain to hope that it ever will be otherwiſe. 

As for the Jaws againſt inmates, and empowering 
the pariſhioners to take ſecurity before they ſuffer 
any poor perſon to inhabit amongſt them ; it may be 
they were prudent conſtitutions at the times they 
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were made, and before England was a place of trade, 
and may be ſo {till in ſong countries; but I am ſure 


in cities and great towns f trade they are altogether . 


improper, and contrary M the practice of other cities 
and trading towns abroad. the riches of a city, as of 


a nation, conſiſting in the multitude of inhabitants; 


and if ſo, you muſt allow inmates, or have a city of 
cottages. and if a right courſe be taken for the ſuſten- 
tation of the poor, and ſetting them on work, you 
need invent no ſtratagems to keep them out, but ra- 
ther to bring them in. for the reſort of poor to a city 
or nation well managed, is in effect, the conflux of 
riches to that city or nation; and therefore the ſub- 
tle Dutch receive, and relieve, or employ, all that 
come to them, not enquiring what nation, much leſs 
what pariſh they are of. 

Queſtion 3. If the defect be in our laws, how 
ſhall we find a remedy that may be rational and con- 
ſiſtent? this I confeſs is a hard and difficult queſtion, 
it is one of the Ardua Regni, and may very well de- 
ſerve the molt deliberate conſideration of our viſeſt 
councellors. and if a whole ſeſſion of parliament 
were employed on this ſingular concern, I think it 
would be time ſpent as much to the glory of God 
and good of this nation, as in any thing that noble 
and worthy patriots of their country can be enga- 
ged in: but ſceing I have adventured thus far, I 
ſhall humbly proceed to offer ſome general propo- 
als that have a tendency towards the effecting this 
preat work, which being ſeriouſly thought of and de- 
bated by wiſer men, may be capable of ſuch meliora- 
tion as may render them in a great meaſure effectual 
to the kingdom in general; altho' at preſent, to pre- 
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vent that common objection, that great mutations 
are dangerous, I ſhall only propoſe them to be ex- 
perimented in theſe parts of the kingdom, which are 
the vitals of our body politic, which being once made 
ſound, the cure of the reſt will not be difficult, 

Propoſition 1. firſt then I propoſe, that the city 
of London and Weltminſter, borough of Southwark, 
and all other places within the uſual lines of commu- 
nication, deſcribed in the weekly bills of mortality, 
may by act of parliament be aſſociated into one pro- 

vince or line of communication for relief of the poor. 

2. That there be one aſſembly of men, and ſuch 
as they ſhall from time to time appoint and depute, 
entruſted with the care for, and treaſure of all the 
poor within the ſaid pale or line of communication, 

3. That the ſaid aſſembly be incorporated by ad 
of parliament, with perpetual ſucceſſion, by the name 
of fathers of the poor, or ſome other honourable and 
ſignificant title, 

4. That all conſtables, churchwardens, overſcers, 
or other officers in all pariſhes, within the ſaid line, be 
ſubordinate and accountable to the ſaid fathers ofthe 
poor, and their deputies for, and in all thingsrelating 
to the poor. 

5. That the ſaid fathers of the poor may have li- 
berty to aſſeſs and receive into common treaſury, for 
relief of their poor, ſo much money from every pariſh 
as they yearly paid to that purpoſe any of the three 
years preceeding this conſtitution, and to compel the 
payment of it, but not of more. 

6. That the ſaid fathers of the poor and theirde- 
puties, may have very large and ſufficient power inall 
things relating to the poor, and particularly to hay! 


and receive the charitable benevolence of all perſons 
once every Lord's-day in every pariſh church, and in 
any other meeting of pious chriſtians, and at any o- 
ther time or times which they ſhall think fit. 

7. That the ſaid fathers of the poor, and ſuch as 
they ſhall authorize, may have power to purchaſe 
lands, erect and endow work-houſes, hoſpitals, and 
houſes of correction, and to exerciſe all other powers 
relating to the poor, that any number of juſtices of 
the peace now may do, in their quarter ſeſſions or o- 
therwiſe. 

8. That the ſaid fathers of the poor may have 
power to ſend ſuch poor beyond the ſeas as they ſhall 
think fit into his majeſty's plantations, taking ſecu- 
rity for their comfortable maintenance during their 
ſervice, and for their freedom afterwards. 

9. That the ſaid fathers of the poor may have 
power to erect petty banks and lumbards for the be- 
nefit of the poor, if they ſhall find it convenient, and 
alſo to receive the one half of what is paid at all the 
doors of play-houſes and have the patent for farth- 
ings, and to do whatever elſe his majeſty and the par- 
liament ſhall think fit to recommend to them, or leave 
to their diſcretion, 


10. That the treaſure that ſhall be collected for 


this purpoſe be accounted ſacred, and that it be felony 
to miſapply, conceal, lend, or convert it toany other 
uſe or purpoſe whatſoever. 

11. That there be no oaths, or other teſts, im- 
poſed upon the ſaid fathers of the poor, at their ad- 
miſſion, to bar out nonconformilts, amongſt whom 
there will be found ſome excellent inſtruments for 
this good work, and ſuch as will conſtantly attend it; 
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for if they be kept out, the people will be cold in their 
charity, and in their hopes of the ſucceſs. 

12. That the ſaid fathers of the poor may conſtant- 
ly wear ſome honourable medal, ſuch as the king and 
parliament ſhall deviſe, beſides the green ſtaff which 
is now uſed in London to ſuch like purpoſes (but u. 
pon extraordinary days only) to denote their autho- 
rity and office, at all times, and in all places, after 
the manner of the habits in Spain, or rather, as have 
all the familiars of the inquiſition in moſt Romiſh 
countries, with admirable effect, though to wicked 
purpoſe; the conſequence whereof will be, that the 
{aid fathers of the poor being numerous, and diſper- 
fed by their habitations and buſineſs, into molt parts 
of their province, will readily fee any neglects of off- 
cers, and as eaſily redreſs them; the medal which 
they wear about them being a ſufficient warrant to 
command obedience from all pariſh officers whereyer 
they come, although their perſons be not known 
there. 

13. That the ſaid fathers of the poor may have 
liberty to admit into their ſociety, and into all powers 
and privileges equal with them, any perſons that are 
willing to ſerve God, their king, and country, in 
this pious and public work, the perſons deliring to 
be ſo admitted, paying at their admiſſion 100 l. or 
more, into the poor's treaſury, as a demonſtration 
of the ſincerity of their intentions to labour in and 
cultivate this moſt religious vineyard. this I only of- 
ter becauſe the number of theſaid fathers of the poor 
hereafter mentioned, may be thought rather too few 
than too many. 


13. That the ſaid fathers of the poor, beſides the 
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authority now exerciſed by juſtices of the peace, may 
have ſome leſs limited powers given them, in relation 
to the puniſhment of their own, and pariſh-officers, 
by pecuniary mulcts for the poor's benefit in caſe of 
neglect, and otherwiſe as his majeſty and the parlia- 
ment ſhall think fit. 0 

15. That the ſaid fathers of the poor may have 
freedom to ſet the poor on work about whatſoever 
manufacture they think fit, with a non obſtante to all 
patents that have been or ſhall be granted to any 
private perſon or perſons for the ſole manufacture 
of any commodity; the want of which privilege, I 
have been told, was a prejudice to the workhouſe at 
Clerkenwell, in their late deſign of ſetting their poor 
children about making of hangings. 

16. That all vacancies, by reaſon of death, of 
any of the ſaid fathers of the poor, be perpetually ſup- 
plied by election of the ſurvivors. 

Queſt. 4. the fourth queſtion is, who ſhall be the 
perſons entruſted with ſo great a work, and ſuch ex- 
cels of power ? 

This isa queſtion likewiſe of ſome difficulty, and 
the more in regard of our preſent differences in religi- 
on; but I ſhall anſwer it as well asI can, 

In general I ſay, they mult be ſuch as the people 
muſt have ample ſatisfaction in, or elſe the whole 
deſign will be loſt; for if the univerſality of the peo- 
ple be not ſatisfied with the perſons, they will never 
part with their money; but if they be well ſatisſied 
therein, they will be miraculouſly charitable, 

Quelt. 5. This begets afifth queſtion, viz. what 
* of men the people will be moſt ſatisfied with? 

anſwer, I think in none ſo well as ſuch only as 
E 4 
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a common hall of the liverymen of London ſhall make 
choice of; it being evident by the experience of many 
ages, that the ſeveral corporations in London are 
the beſt adminiſtrators of what is left to charitable 
uſes, that have ever been in this kingdom; which is 
manifeſt in the regular, juſt, and prudent manage- 
ment of the hoſpitals of London, and was wiſely ob- 
ſerved by Doctor Collet, dean of St. Paul's, that pru- 
dent eccleſiaſtick, when he left the government of 
that ſchool, and other great revenues aſſigned by him 
ſor charitable uſes, to the diſpoſition of the mercers- 
company. | 

Object. But here it may be objected, that country 
gentlemen, who have power in places of their reſi- 
dences, and pay out of their large eſtates conſiderable 
ſums towards the maintenance of their poor within 
the afore-limited precincts, may be juſtly offended if 
they likewiſe have not a ſhare in the diſtribution of 
what ſhall be raiſed to that purpoſe, 

Anſw. I anſwer, the force of this objection may 
be much taken off if the city be obliged to chuſe but 
a certain number out of the city, as ſuppoſe ſeventy 
for London, ten out of Southwark for that borough, 
twenty for Weſtminſter : this would beſt ſatisfy the 
people, and I think do the work. but if it be thought 
too much for the city to have the choice of any more 
than their own ſeventy, the juſtices of peace in their 
quarter ſeſſions may nominate and appoint their own 
number of perſons to aſſiſt for their reſpective juriſ- 
dictions, and ſo to ſupply the vacancy in caſe of 
death, & e. but all muſt be conjunctive, but one body 
politic, or the work will never be done. 


Queſt, 6. The ſixth queſtion is, what will be the 
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adyantage to the kingdom in general, and to the poor 
in particular, that will accrue by ſuch a ſociety of men, 
more than is enjoyed by the laws at preſent ? 

I anſwer, innumerable and unſpeakable are the be- 
nefits to this kingdom that will ariſe from the conſul- 


tations and debates of ſuch a wiſe and honeſt council, 


who being men ſo elected as aforeſaid, will certainly 
conſcientiouſly ſtudy and labour to diſcharge their truſt 
in this ſervice of God, their king, and country, 

1. The poor, of what quality ſoever, as ſoon as they 
are met with, will be immediately relieved, or ſet on 
work where they are found, without hurrying them 
from place to place, and torturing their bodies to no 
purpoſe, | 

2. Charitable-minded men will know certainly 
where to diſpoſe of their charity, ſo as it may be em- 
ployed to right purpoſes, 

3. Houſe keepers will be freed from the intolerable 
incumbrance of beggars at their doors. 

4. The plantations will be regularly ſupplied with 
ſervants, and thoſe that are ſent thither well provid- 
ed for, 


5. The ſaid aſſembly will doubtleſs appoint ſome 


of their own members to vilit and relieve ſuch as are 


lick, as often as there be occaſion, together with poor 
labouring families both in city and ſuburbs, 

6. Poor children will be inſtructed in learning and 
arts, and thereby rendered ſerviceable to their country, 
and many other worthy acts done for public good by 
the joint deliberation of ſo many prudent and pious 
men, aſſiſted with ſuch a power and purſe, more than 
can be foreſeen or expreſſed by a private perſon, 

Queſt, 7. The ſeventh queſtion may be, what ſhall 
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all the poor of theſe cities and countries, being very 
numerous, be employed about? | 6 
This queſtion will be anſwered beſt by the ſaid af. 
ſembly themſelves, when they have met and conſult. 
ed together, who cannot be preſumed deficient of in- 
vention to ſet all the poor on work, eſpecially ſince 
they may eaſily have admirable precedents from the 
practice of Holland in this particular, and have already 
very good ones of their own, in the orders of their hoſ- 
pitals of Chriſt-church and Bridewell in London. the 
girls may be employed in mending the clothes of the 
aged, in ſpinning, carding, and other linen manufac- 
tures, and many in ſewing linen for the Exchange, or 
any houſe-keepers that will put out linen to the ma- 
trons that have the government of them, 

The boys in picking okam, making pins, raſping 
wood, making hangings, or any other manufacture of 
any kind, which whether it turas to preſent profit or 
not, is not much material, the great bulineſs of the na- 
tion being firſt but to keep the poor from begging and 
ſtarving, and enuring ſuch as are able to labour and 
diſcipline, that they may be hereafter uſeful members 
to the kingdom. but to conclude, I ſay the wiſeſt man 
living by himſelf cannot propoſe or imagine ſuch ex- 
cellent ways and methods as will be invented by the 
united wiſdom of ſo grave an aſſembly. 

Thelitting of the ſaid aſſembly, I humbly conceive, 
ought to be, de diein diem; the quorum not more than 
thirteen : whether they ſhall yearly, monthly or week- 
ly, chuſe a preſident; how they ſhall diſtribute them- 
ſelves into the ſeveral quarters of the communication; 
what treaſurers and other officers to employ, and 
where, and how many ; will beſt be determined by 
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themſelves, and that without difficulty, becauſe many 
that will probably be members of the ſaid aſſembly, 
have already had large experience of the government 
of the hoſpitals of London, the manner of election of 
the ſaid fathers of the poor, J humbly ſappoſe, can- 
not poſſibly be better contrived, than after the ſame 
way by which the Eait-India-company chuſe their 
committee, which will prevent the confuſion, irregula- 
rity, and incertitude, that may attend the election of 
voices, or holding up of hands, eſpecially becauſe the 
perſons to be elected at one time will be very many. 
the ſaid manner propoſed is, every elector, viz. every 
liveryman, to bring to Guildhall at the appointed day 
for elections, a lift of the whole number of perſons, 
ſuch as he thinks fit to be elected, and deliver the 
ſame openly unto ſuch perſons as the Lord - mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common-council-men, ſhall appoint 
tomake the ſcrutiny. ſeven, or ten days after, as ſhall 
be thought ſit, at another common hall they may declare 
who are the perſons elected by the majority of votes. 

If it be here objected to the whole purpoſe of this 
treatiſe, that this work may as well be done in diſtinct 
pariſhes, if all pariſhes were obliged to build work- 
houſes, and employ their poor therein, as Dorcheſter. 
and ſome others have done with good ſucceſs. 

I anſwer,that ſuch attempts have been made in ma- 
ny places to my knowledge, with very good intents 
and ſtrenuous endeavours; but all that ever I heardof, 
proved vain and ineffectual, as I fear will that of Cler- 
kenwell, except that ſingle inſtance of the town of 
Dorcheſter ; which yet ſignifies nothing in relation to 
the kingdom in general, becauſe all other places can- 
not do the like: nor does the town of Dorcheſter en- 
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tertain any but their own poor only, and whip away 
all others ; whereas that which I deſign is to propoſe 
ſuch a foundation as ſhall be large, wiſe, honeſt, and 
rich enough to maintain and employ all poor that come 
within the pale of their communication, without en. 
quiring where they were born, or laſt inhabited; which 
Idareaffirm with humility,that nothing but a national, 
or at leaſt ſuch a provincial purſe can ſo well do, nor 
any perſons in this kingdom, but ſuch only as ſhall be 
picked out by popular election for the reaſon before 
alledged, viz. that in my opinion three fourths, at 
leaſt, of the ſtock muſt iſſue from the charity of the 
people, asI doubt not but it will to a greater propor- 
tion, if they be ſatisfied in the managers of it; but 
if otherwiſe, not the fortieth, 1 might ſay not the 
hundredth part. 

I propoſe the majority of the ſaid fathers of the 
poor to be citizens, (tho' I am none mylelf,) becauſe] 
think a great ſhare of the money to be employed, muſt 
and will come from them,ifever the work be well done, 
as alſo becauſe the inhabitants are neareſt the centre of 
their buſineſs, and they beſt acquainted with all affairs 
of this nature, by their experience in the government 
ofthe hoſpitals. 

Earneſtly to defire and endeavour that the poor of 
England ſhould be better provided for and employed, 
is a work that was much ſtudied by my deceaſed fa- 
ther; and therefore tho? I be as ready to confeſs, as 
any ſhall be to charge me with diſability to propoſea 
model of laws for this great affair, yet I hope the more 
ingenious will pardon me for endeayouring to give 
aim towards it, ſince it is ſo much my duty, which in 
this particular I ſhall be careful to perform, tho' I may 
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be too remiſs in others, as ſhall appear by more viſible 
and apparent demonſtrations, if ever this deſign, or 
any other that is like to effect what is deſired, ſucceed. 


Now I have adventured thus far, I ſhall proceed 


to publiſh my thoughts and obſervations concerning 
ſome other things that have relation to trade, which 


1 do without any purpoſe or deſign, fave only to give 
occaſion to my countrymen to be diſcourſing and me- 
ditating upon thoſe things which have a tendency to 
public good, from whence, tho' my ſuggeſtions ſhould 
be miltakes, probably ſome good effect may enſue, 
and therefore the ingenuous, 1 know, tho'ꝰ they may 
differ from me, will not blame me for the attempt. 


o 


CH AF. HE 


CONCERNING THE COMPANIESOF MERCHANTS. 


Ompanies of merchants are of two ſorts, viz. 
companies in jointſtock, ſuch as the Eaſt-India- 
Company, the Morea Company, which is a branch of 
the Turkey Company, and the Greenland: Company, 
whichis a branch of the Muſcovia-Company ; the o- 
ther ſorts are companies who trade not by a joint 
ſtock, but only are under a governmentand regulation, 
ſuch are the Hamborough-· Company, the Turkey- 
Company, the Eaſtland- Company, the Muſcovia- 
Company. - | 
It has for many years been a moot- caſe, whether 
any incorporating of merchants be for public good 
Or not. 
For my own part Iam of opinion, 
I. That for countries, with which his Majeſty has 
no alliance, nor can have any by reaſon of their diſ- 
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tance, or barbarity, or non - communication with the 
princes of Chriſtendom, &c. where there is a neceſſ 
of maintaining forces and forts, (ſuch as Eaſt-India 
and Guinea) companies of merchants are abſolutely 
neceſſary. 

2. It ſeems evident to me, that the greateſt part of 
thoſe two trades ought, for public good, to be mana- 
ged by joint ſtock. 

3. It is queſtionable to me, whether any other com- 
pany of merchants are for public good or hurt. 

4. I conclude, however, that all reſtrictions of trade 
are nought, and conſequently that no company what- 
ſoever, whether they trade in a joint ſtock, or under re- 
gulation, can be for public good, except it may be eaſy 
for all, or any of his Majeſty's ſubjects to be admitted 
into all or any of the ſaid companies, at any time, for 
a very inconſiderable fine; and that if the fine exceed 


20l. including all charges of admiſſion, it is too much, 


and that for theſe reaſons. 

I. Becauſe the Dutch, who thrive beſt by trade, and 
have the ſureſt rules to thrive by, admit not only any 
of their own people, but even Jews, and all kind of ali- 
ens, to be free of any of their ſocieties of merchants, 
orany of their cities or towns corporate. 

2. Nothing in the world can enable us to cope with 
the Dutchin any trade, but increaſe of hands and ſtock, 


which a general admiſſion will do; many hands and 


much ſtock being as neceſſary to the proſperity of any 
trade, as men and money to warfare, 

3. There is no pretence of any good to the nation 
by companies, butonly order and regulation of trade; 
and if that be preſerved (which the admiſſion of all 
that will come in and fubmit to the regulation, wil 
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not prejudice) all the good to the nation that can be 
hoped for by companies, is obtained. 

4. The Faſt - land, befides our native commodities, 
conſume great quantities of Italian, Spaniſh, Portugal, 
and French commodities, viz. oil, wine, fruit, ſugar, 


ſuccads, ſhoomack, &c, now in regard our eaſt-coun- 


try merchants of England are few, compared with the 
Dutch, and intend principally that onetrade, out and 
home, and conſequently are not ſo converſant in the 
aforeſaid commodities, nor forward to adventure up- 
on them, and ſeeing that by the company's charter our 
Italian,Spaniſh, Portugal, and French merchants, who 
underſtand thoſe commodities perfectly well, are ex- 
cluded thoſe trades, or at leaſt, if the company will 
give them leave to ſend out thoſe goods, are not per- 
mitted to bring in the returns; it follows, that the 
Dutch muſt ſupply Denmark, Sweden, and all parts 
of the Baltick, with moſt of thoſe commodities; and 
ſo it is in fact. 

5. The Dutch, tho? they have no ealt-land-compa- 
nies, yet have ten times the trade to the eaſtern parts 
as we; and, for Italy, Spain, and Portugal, where we 
have no companies, we have yet left full as much, if 
not more trade, than the Dutch. and for Ruſſia and 
Creenland, where we have companies, (and I think 
eſtabliſhed by act or acts of parliament) our trade is in 
effect wholly loſt, while the Dutch have, without com- 
panies, increaſed theirs to above forty times the bulk 
of what the reſidue of ours now is. 

From whence may be inferred, 

I, That reſtrainedlimited companies are not alone 
ſultcient to preſerve and increaſe a trade. 
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2. That limited companies, tho' eſtabliſhed by att 
of parliament, may loſe a trade. 

3- That trade may be carried on to any part of 
Chriſtendom, and increaſed without companies, 

That we have declined more, at leaſt have in- 
creaſed leſs, in thoſe trades limited to companies, than 
in others, where all his Majeſty's ſubjects have had 
equal freedom to trade. 

The common objections againſt this eaſy admiſſion 
of all his Majeſty's ſubjects into companies of mer- 
chants, are; 

Object. 1. If all perſons may come into any compa- 
ny of merchants on ſucheaſy terms, then young gen- 
tlemen, ſhop-keepers, and divers others, will turn 
merchants, who thro” their own unskilfulneſs will pay 
dear for our native commodities here, and ſell them 
cheap abroad; and alſo buy foreign commodities dear 
abroad, and ſell them here for leſs than their coſt, to 
the ruin of themſelves, and deſtruction of trade. 

I anſwer, firſt, Caveat Emptor, let particular men 
look to themſelves, and ſo doubtleſs they will in thoſe 
trades for which there are now companies, as well as 
they do in others for which there are no companies, 

It is the care of law-makers ſirſt and principally to 
provide for the people in groſs, not particulars; and 
if the conſequence of ſo eaſy an admiſſion ſhould be to 
make our manufactures cheap abroad, and foreign 
commodities cheap here, as is alledged, our nation in 

eneral would have the advantage both ways. 

Object. 2.Ifall ſhould be admitted, &c.ſhop- keepers, 
being the retailers of the ſame commodities the com- 
pany imports, would have ſo much the advantage of 
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the merchant, that they would beat the merchant 
wholly out of the trade. 

I anſwer, Firſt, we ſee no ſuch thing in Holland, 
nor in the open trades, viz. France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and all our own plantations; neither can 
that well be; for to drive a retail trade to any pur- 
poſe, requires a man's full ſtock, as well as his full 
attendance, and ſo does it to drive the trade of a 
merchant, and therefore few can find ſtock and time 
to attend both; from whence it follows, that of the 
many hundreds which in memory have turned mer- 
chants, very few continued long to follow both, but 
commonly after two or three years experience, be- 
took themſelves wholly to merchandizing, or retur- 
ned to the ſole exerciſe of their retail way; but whether 
they do, or do not, concerns not the nation in gene- 
ral, whoſe common intereſt is to buy cheap, whate- 
ver appellation the ſeller has, whether that of a meer 
merchant, gentleman, or a ſhop-keeper, 

Object. 3. If ſhop-keepers and other unexperi- 
enced perſons may turn merchants, &c. they will 
through ignorance neglect buying and ſending out 
our native manufactures, and will ſend out our money, 
or bills of exchange, to buy foreign commodities, 
whichis an apparent national loſs. 

I anſwer, That ſhop-keepers are, like all other 
men, led by their profit, and if it be for their advan- 
tage to ſend out manufactures, they will do it without 
forcing; and if it be for their profit to ſend over 
money or bills of exchange, they will do that, and fo 
vill merchants as ſoon and as much as they. 

Object. 4. If any be admitted, &c. what do we 
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of money our parents gave to bind us apprentices to 
merchants, &c. and who will hereafter bind his ſon 
to a merchant? 

I anſwer, The end of ſervice, and giving of money 
with apprentices, I have always underſtood to be the 
learning of the art or ſcience of merchandizing, not 
the purchaſing of an immunity or monopoly to the 
prejudice of our country: and that it is ſo, is evident 
from the practice, there being many general mer- 
chants that are free of no particular company, who 
can have as large ſums of money with apprentices, 
as any others that are free of one or more particular 
companies of merchants; and many merchants that 
ale free of particular companies, to whom few will 
give any conliderable ſums of money with-apprenti- 
ces, the proportion of money given with apprentices 
not following the company a merchant is free of, but 
the condition of the maſter, as to his more or leſs 
reputed skill in his calling, thriving, or going back- 
ward, greater or leſſer trade, well or ill government 
of himſelf and family, &c. 

Object. 5. If all ſhould be admitted on ſuch eaſy 
terms, will not that be manifeſt injuſtice to the com- 
panies of merchants who by themſelves or predecel- 
ſors have been at great disburſements to purchaſe pri- 
vileges and immunities abroad, as the Turkey-com- 
pany, and the Hamburgh- company have done. 

I anſwer, That I am yet to learn that any compa- 
ny of merchants not trading with a joint ſtock, ſuch 
as the Turkey, Hamburgh, Muſcovia, and Eaſtland 
companies, ever purchaſed their privileges, or built 
and maintained forts, caſtles, or factories, or made 
any wars at their own charge; but ] know the Tur. 
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bey company do maintain an ambaſſador and two 
conſuls, and are ſometimes neceſſitated to make pre- 
ſents to the Grand Segnior, or his great officers; and 
the Hamburgh-company are at ſome charge to main- 
tain their deputy and miniſter at Hamburgh; and I 


think it would be great injuſtice that any ſhould trade 


to the places within their charters, without paying 
the fame duties or leyations towards the company's 
charge, as the preſent adventurers do pay; but I know 
not why any ſhould be barred from trading to thoſe 
places, or forced to pay a great fine for admiſſion, 
that are willing to Pay the company's duties, and 
ſubmit to the company's regulation and orders in o- 
ther reſpects. | 

Object. 6. If all may be admitted as aforeſaid, 
then ſuch numbggs of ſhop keepers and others would 
come into the Hin of merchants, as would by the 
majority of votes ſo much alter the governors, depu- 
ties, and aſſiſtants, of the reſpective companies, that 
ignorant perſons would come into thoſe ruling places, 
to the general prejudice of thoſe who trade. 

Ianſwer, Thoſe that make this objection, if they 


be merchants, know there is very little in it; for that 


it is not to be expected that twenty ſhop-keepers will 
come into any one company in a year, and therefore 
can have no conſiderable influence upon the elec- 
tions; but if many more ſhould come in, it would be 
the better for the nation, and not the worſe for the 
company, for that all men are led by their intereſt; 
and it being the common intereſt of all that engage 
in any trade, that the trade ſhould be regulated and 
governed by wiſe, honeſt, and able men, there is no 
doubt but molt men vill vote for ſuch as they eſteem 
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ſo to be, which is manifeſt in the Eaſt-· India- company, 
where neither gentlemen nor ſhop keepers were at 
firſt excluded, neither are they yet kept out, any Eng- 
liſhman what ſoever being permitted to come into that 
company that will buy an action, paying only five 
pounds to the company for his admiſſion, and yet 
undeniable experience has convinced all gainſayers 
in this matter; that company, ſince its having had ſo 
large and national a foundation, having likewiſe had 
a ſucceſſion of much better governors, deputies, and 
aſſiſtants, than ever it had upon that narrow bottom 
it ſtood formerly, when none could be admitted to 
the freedom of that company for leſs than a fine of 
fifty pounds; and the ſucceſs has been anſwerable, 
for the firſt company ſettled upon that narrow-limi- 
ted intereſt, although their ſtock was larger than this, 
decayed and finally came to ruin and deſtruction; 
whereas on the contrary, this being ſettled on more 
rational, and conſequently more juſt, as well as more 
profitable principles, has through God's goodnels 
thriven and increaſed to the trebling of their firſt 
ſtock, | 
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CONCERNING THE ACT OF NAVIGATION. 


Hough this act of navigation concluded a very 

beneficial act for this kingdom, eſpecially by 
the maſters and owners of ſhipping, and by all ſea- 
men; yet ſome there are, both wiſe and honeſt gentle- 
men and merchants, that doubt whether the incon- 
veniences it has brought with it, be not t greater than 
the conveniences. 

For my own part, I am of 8 that in rela- 
tion to trade, ſhipping, profit, and power, it is one 
of the choiceſt and moſt prudent acts that ever was 
made in England, and without which we had not now 
been owners of one half of the ſhipping, nor trade, 
nor employed one half of the ſeamen which we do at 
preſent; but ſeeing time has diſcovered ſome incon- 
veniences in it, if not defects, which in my poor opi- 
nion do admit of an ealy amendment; and ſeeing 
that the whole act is not approved by unanimous 
conſent, I thought fit to diſcourſe a little concerning 
it, wherein, after my plain method, I ſhall lay down 
ſuch objections as I have met with, and ſubjoin my 
anſwers, with ſuch reaſons as occur to my memory, 
in confirmation of my own opinion, 

The objections againſt the whole act are ſuch as 
theſe; 

Object. 1. Some have told me, chat 1 on all oc- 
caſions magnify the Dutch policy in relation to their 
trade; and the Dutch have no act of navigation, and 
therefore they are certainly not always in the right, 
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as to the underſtanding of their true intereſt in trade, 
or elſe we are in the wrong in this. 

I anſwer, I am yet to be informed where the Dutch 
have miſled their proper intereſt in trade, but that 
which is fit for one nation to do in relation to their 
trade, is not fit for all, no more than the ſame policy 
is neceſſary to a prevailing army that are maſters of 
the field, and to an army of leſs force than to be able 
to encounter their enemy at all times and places, the 
Dutch, by reaſon of their great ſtocks, low intereſt, 
multitude of merchants and ſhipping, are maſters of 
the field in trade, and therefore have no need to build 
caltles, fortreſſes, and places of retreat: ſuch I ac- 
count laws of limitation, and ſecuring of particular 
trades to the natives of any kingdom, becauſe they, 
viz. the Dutch, may be well aſſured, that no nation 
can enter in common with them in any trade, to 
gain bread by it, while their own uſe of money is at 
5 per cent. and others at 6 per cent. and upwards, 
&c. whereas if we ſhould ſuffer their ſhipping in com- 
mon with ours in thoſe trades, which are ſecured to 
the Engliſh by the a& of navigation, they mult ne- 
ceſſarily in a few years, for the reaſons aboveſaid, eat 
us quite out of them, ( 

Object. 2. The ſecond objection to the whole at 
is; ſome will confeſs that as to merchants and owners 
of ſhips the act of navigation is eminently beneficial, 
but ſay, that merchants and owners are but an incon- 
ſiderable number of men, in reſpect of the whole na- 
tion, and that the intereſt of the greater number is, that 
our native commodities and manufactures ſhould be 
taken from us at the beſt rates, and foreign commo- 
dities ſold us at the cheapeſt which admiſſion of Dutch 
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merchants and ſhipping in common with the Englifh, 
by my own implication would effect. 

My anſwer is, That I cannot deny but this may 
be true, if the preſent profit of the generality be bare- 
ly and ſingly conſidered; but this kingdom being an 
land, the defence of which has always been our ſhip- 
ping and ſeamen, it ſeems to me abſolutely neceſſary 
that profit and power ought jointly to be conſidered, 
an if ſo, I think none can deny but the act of navi- 
has and does occaſion building and employing 
iimes the number of ſhips and ſeamen, that 
ewe ſhould or would do, and that conſe— 
quently, if our force at ſea were ſo greatly impaired, 
it would expoſe us to the receiving of all kinds of 
injuries and affronts from our neighbours, and in 
the concluſion render us a deſpicable and miſerable 


people. 


OBJECTIONSTO SEVERAL PARTS OF 
THE ACT OF NAVIGATION, 


Bjection 1. The inhabitants and planters of our 
plantations in America, ſay, this act will in 
time ruin their plantations, if they be not permitted 
at leaſt to carry their ſugars to the beſt markets, and 
not be compelled to ſend all to, and receive all com- 
modities from England. 
| anſwer, If they were not kept to the rules of the 
act of navigation, the conſequence would be, that in 
a few years the benefit of them would be wholly loſt 
to the nation, it being agreeable to the policy of the 
Dutch, Danes, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and 


all nations in the world, to keep their external pro- 
F 4 
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vinces and colonies in a ſubjection unto and depen. 
dency upon their mother-kingdom; and if they Ay 
not do ſo, the Dutch, who, as I have ſaid, are maſ- 
ters of the field in trade, would carry away the great- 
eſt advantage by the plantations, of all the prin. 
ces in Chriltendom, leaving us and others only the 
trouble of breeding men, and ſending them abroad 
to cultivate the ground, and have bread for their in- 
duſtry. 

Here, by the way, with entire ſubmiſſion to t- 
greater wiſdom of thoſe whom it much mo- 
cerns, give me leave to query, whether inſte.. 
late prohibition of Iriſh cattle, it would not ha: 
more for the benefit of this kingdom of England, 
ſuffer the Iriſh to bring into England, not only their 
live cattle, but alſo all other commodities of the 
growth or manufacture of that kingdom, cuſtom free, 
or on eaſy cuſtoms, and to prohibit them from trading 
homeward or outward with the Dutch, or our own 
plantations, or any other places, except the kingdom 
of England? moſt certainly ſuch a law would in a 
few years wonderfully increaſe the trade, ſhipping, 
and riches of this nation, 

Query 2. Would not this be a good addition to 
the act of navigation, and much increaſe the employ- 
ment of Engliſh ſhipping and ſeamen, as well in 
bringing from thence all the commodities of that 
country, as ſupplying that country with deals, falt, 
and all other foreign commodities, which now they 
have from the Dutch? 

Query 3. Would not this be a means effectually 
to prevent the exportation of Iriſh wool, which now 
goes frequently into France and Holland, to the na- 
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vo 
nifeſt and great damage both of England and Ire- 
land? 

Query 4. Would not this be a fortreſs or law to 
ſecure to us the whole trade of Ireland? 

Query 5. Would not this render that which now 
diminiſhes, and ſeems dangerous to the value of lands 
in England, viz. the growth of Ireland, advanta- 
geous, by increaſe of trade and ſhipping, and conſe- 
quently augment the power of this kingdom? | 

Object. 2. The tecond objection to part of the 
++ of navigation, is uſually made by the Eaſtland 

orway merchants, who affirm, that in effect 
uade is much declined fince the paſſing the act 
of navigation; and the Danes, Swedes, Holſteiners, 
ard all Eaſtetlings, who by the ſaid act may import 
timber, and other Eaſtern commodities, have increa- 
ſed in the number of their ſhipping, employed in this 
trade, ſince our act of navigation, at leaſt two third 
parts; and the Engliſh have proportionably declined 
in the number of theirs employed in that trade. 

I anſwer, That I believe the matter of fact aſſerted 
is true, as well as the cauſe aſſigned, viz. the act of 
navigation; and yet this ſhould not make us out of 
love with that excellent law; rather let it put us upon 
contriving the amendment of this ſeeming defect, or 
inconvenience, the cure of which, I hope, upon ma- 
ture conſideration, will not be found diftcult; for 
which I humbly propoſe to the wiſdom of parlia- 
ment, viz. that a law be made to impoſe a cuſtom of 
at leaſt 50 l. per cent. on all Eaſtland commodities, 
timber, boards, pipe-ſtaves, and ſalt, imported into 


England and Ireland upon any ſhips but Engliſh built 
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ſhips, or at leaſt ſuch only as are ſailed with an Fngliſh 
maſter, and at leaſt three fourths Engliſh mariners, 

And that for theſe reaſons; 

Real. 1. If this be not done, the Danes, Swedes, 
and Eaſterlings, will certainly in a few years carry 
the whole trade, by reaſon of the difference of the 
charge of building a ſhip fit for that trade there or 
here, viz. a fly-boat of 300 tons new built, and ſet to 
ſea for ſuch a voyage, may coſt there 13 or 1400], 
which here would coſt from 22 to 24001. which is 
ſo vaſt a diſproportion, that it is impoſſible for an 
Engliſhman to cope with a Dane in that na 
under ſuch a diſcouragement; to ballance w 
is nothing but the ſtranger's duty, which the Dane 
now pays, and may come to 5 or 6 J. per ſhip per 
voyage at moſt, one with another, which is incompa- 
tible with the difference of price between the firſt colt 
of the ſhips in either nation; and this is ſo evident to 
thoſe who are converſant in thoſe trades, that beſides 
the decreaſe of our ſhipping, and increaſe of theirs 
which has already happened, ours in probability had 
been wholly beaten out of the trade, and only Danes 
and Eaſterlings freighted, had we been neceſſitated to 
build Engliſh ſhips, and had not been recruited on 
moderate prices by fly boats (being ſhips proper ſor 
this trade) taken in the late Dutch war, and by a 
further ſupply of Scots prizes likewiſe, thro' his Ma- 
jelty's permiſſion and indulgence, 

Reaſ. 2. Becauſe the number of ſtrangers ſhips 
employed in the aforeſaid trade yearly, _Leſtimate to 
be about two hundred fail; which if ſuch a law was 
made, muſt unavoidably beall excluded, and the em- 
ployment fall wholly into Engliſh hands; which would 
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be an excellent nurſery, and give conſtant mainte- 
nance to a brave number of Engliſh ſeamen, more 
than we can or do employ at preſent. 

Reaſ. 3. The act of navigation is now of ſeven- 
teen or eighteen years ſtanding in England, and yet 
in all theſe years not one Engliſh ſhip has been built 
{it for this trade, the reaſon of which is that before 

entioned, viz. that it is cheaper freighting of Danes 
and Eaſterlands; and it being fo, and all men natu- 
rally led by their profit, it ſeems to me in vain to ex- 
pect that ever this law will procure the building of one 
Engliſh ſhip fit for that employment, till thoſe ſtran- 
gers are excluded this trade for England; and much 
more improbable it is, that any ſhould now be built 
than it was formerly, when the act was firſt made, be- 
cauſe timber is now at almoſt double the price in Eng- 
land it was then; the conſequence of which is, that 
if timely proviſion be not made by ſome additional 
law, when our old ſtock of Flemiſh prizes is worn 
out, as many of them are already, we ſhall have very 
few or no ſhips in this trade. | 

The objections which I have heard made\to this 
propoſition, are, viz, 

Object. 1. If ſuch an impoſition be laid on thoſe. 
groſs commodities imported by ſtrangers ſhips, which 
will amount to the excluding all ſtrangers from this 
trade, we ſhall want ſhips in England to carry on the 
trade, and ſo the commodity will not be had, or elſe 
will come very dear to us, 

I anſwer, if the commodity ſhould be ſomewhat 
cearer for the preſent, it would be no leſs to the na- 
tion in general, becauſe all freight would be paid to 
Engliſumen; whereas the freight paid to ſtrangers 
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(which upon thoſe commodities is commonly as much 
or more than the value of goods) is all clear loſs to 
the nation. 

2dly, If there ſhould be a preſent want of ſhip. 
ping, and the parliament ſhall pleaſe to enjoin us to 
build Engliſh ſhips for this trade, this extraordina- 
ry good effect will follow. 

It will engage us to do what we never yet did, viz. 
to fall to building of fly-boats (great ſhips of burthen, 
of no force, and ſmall charge in ſailing) which would 
be the molt profitable undertaking that ever Engliſh- 
men were engaged in, and that which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to be done, if ever we intend to board the 
Dutch in their trade and navigation; theſe fly. boats 
being the milch cows of Holland, from which they 
have ſucked manifoldly greater profit than from all 
their ſhips of force, though both I know are neceſ- 
ſary; but if at firſt the parliament ſhall think fit to 
enjoin us only to ſhips ſailed with an Engliſh maſter, 
and three fourths Engliſh mariners, the Danes and 
Eaſterlings being by this means put out of ſo great 
anemployment for their ſhipping, we ſhall buy ſhips 
proper for this trade on eaſy terms of them, perhaps 
for half their coſt, which undervalue in purchaſe will 
be a preſent clear profit to England. 

Object. 2. If this be done in England, may not 
other princes account it hard and unreaſonable, and 
conſequently retaliate the like upon us? 

To anſwer this objection, it is neceſſary to en- 
quire what kingdom and counrrn will be concerned 
in this law. | 

iſt, Then Italy, Spain, and Portugal, will be 
wholly unconcerned, 
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2J1y, So will France, who if they were concerned, 
an take no offence, while they lay an impoſition of 
coor 60 per cent. upon our drapery. 

2dly, The Dutch and Hamburghers would not 
by ſuch additional law be more excluded than now 


they are, and the latter would have an advantage by 


it, in caſe the Dancs ſhould ( as it may be ſuppoſed 
they will) lay a tax upon our ſhipping there; for the 
conſequence of it would be, that much of thoſe kinds 
of commodities we ſhould fetch from Hamburgh, 
where they are plentifully to be had, though at a 
little dearer rate, and yet none ſo dear, but that the 
Dutch fetch yearly thence 350 or 400 ſhips loading 
of timber, and other wooden commodities. 

zthly, The Swedes would have an apparent bene- 
ſt by it, by turning a great part of the ſtream of our 
trade for thoſe commodities to Gottenburgh, and di- 
vers other parts of Sweden, that are lately opened, 
and now opening, where very large quantities of tim- 
ber, maſts, and boards, likewiſe may be had, though 
ſome ſmall matter dearer than in Norway. beſides, 
iſthe Swedes ſhould expect no advantage, but rather 
loſs, by ſuch amendment of our own laws, they 
have no reaſon to be angry, becauſe they have late- 
ly made fo many laws for encouragement of their 
own ſhipping and navigation, and conſequently diſ- 
couragement of ours, that do in effect amount to a 
prohibition of the Engliſh from ſending their own 
manufactures to Sweden in Engliſh ſhipping, inſo- 
much that the Engliſh merchants when Swedith ſhip- 
ping does not preſe , are forced many times to ſend 
their goods to Elſinore, to lie there till a Swediſh ſhip 
comes by to put them aboard of, and pay their fac- 
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torage, and other charges, becauſe if they ſhould ſend 
them in Engliſh ſhips, the duties are fo high in $ye. 
den, that it is impoſſible for them to make their firſt 
coſt of them. ; 

5thly, The Eaſterlings, or Hans- towns, though 
they were excluded this trade for England with their 
ſhipping, of which they have little (the greateſt ſhare | 
being carried away by the Danes) would be gainers 
by the increaſe of our trade with them, for boards, 
timber, ſpruce deals, &c. at Dantzick, Quinsborough, 
and other places, which would be very conſiderable 
in caſe the King of Denmark ſhould impoſe any con- 
ſiderable extraordinary tribute on our ſhipping,which 
brings me to the third objection, 

Object. 3. If this be done, will not the King of 
Denmark lay a great impoſition upon all our ſhip- 
ping that trade into his dominions, and alſo upon 
our drapery, and other native Engliſh commodities? 

I anſwer, That whatever that king may do at 
firſt, Tam perſuaded after he has conſidered of it, he 
will be moderate in his impoſitions, becauſe he can 
hurt none but himſelf by making them great; for as 
to drapery, and other Engliſh goods, his country 
conſumes none worth ſpeaking of, and that charged 
with about 30 or 40 per cent. cuſtom already, nine 
tenths of all the timber and boards we fetch from 
thence, being, in my opinion, purchaſed with ready 
dollars ſent from England and Holland; and it he 
ſhould by a great impoſition totally diſcourage us 
from trading with his people, we ſhould lay out that 
money with the Swedes, Hamburghers, Dantzickers, 
and others, where we have a ſufficient ſupply, while 
the Danes would be exceedingly burthened with the 
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lying of their goods upon their hands, there being in 

Norway great quantities of goods, viz. the coarſe 

hemlock timber, commonly brought from Larwick, 

Tunsberry, Sandyford, Oskeſtrand, Hollumſtrand, 

and many other parts, which no nation in the world 

trades with them for, or will buy or uſe but the Eng- 
liſh only. 


. 


CONCERNING TRANSFERENCE OF DEBTS, 


HE great advantage that would accrue to this 

kingdom by a law for transferring bills of 

debt from one perſon to another, is ſufficiently un- 
derſtood by molt men, eſpecially by merchants. 

The difficulty ſeems not to be ſo much in making 
of a law to this purpoſe, as reducing it to practice, 
becauſe we have been ſo long accuſtomed to buy and 
fell goods by verbal contracts only, that rich and 
great men for ſome time will be apt to think it a di- 
minution of their reputation to have bills under their 
hands and ſeals demanding of them for goods bought; 
and meaner men will fear the loſing of their cuſto- - 
mers, by inſilting upon having ſuch bills for what 
they fell, which inconveniency probably may be a- 
voided, and the good hoped for fully attained, if it 
de enacted, 

That all and every perſon and perſons, native 
and foreign, bodies politic and corporate, being or 
inhabiting within the kingdom of England, or do- 
minion of Wales, who from and after the day 
ot ſhall buy and receive any wares, goods, and 
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merchandize from any others, ſhall immediately on 
receipt thereof, (in caſe ready money be not paid for 
the ſame) give unto him or them, of whom ſuch goods, 
wares, and merchandize ſhall be bought, or to his or 
their uſe, a bill or writing obligatory, under the hand 
and ſeal of him or them ſo buying the ſame, which 
ſhall mention the quality of the ſaid goods, and the 
neat ſum of money, with the time or times of payment 
agreed upon. 

2. That all perſons, &c. may transfer the ſaid 
bills under their hands, to any other by a ſhort aſſigna- 
tion on the back fide. 

3. That every ſuch aſſignee may reaſſign toties 
quoties. 

4. After ſuch aſſignment it ſhall not be in the 
power of any aſſigner to make void, releaſe, or diſ- 
charge the debt. 

5. No debts, after aſſignment to be liable to any 
attachments, execution, ſtatute, or commiſſion of 
bankrupt, or other demand, as the eſtate of him or 
them that aſſigned the ſame. 

6. That each aſſignment ſhall abſolutely veſt the 
ſame property into the aſſignee, to all intents and 
purpoſes. 

7. That ſuch aſſignments being received, and re- 
ceipts or diſcharges given for the ſame, ſhall be deem- 
ed good payment. 

8. That all goods ſold above the value of 101, 
after the day of for which no ſuch bill or 
writing obligatory ſhall be given or tendered as a- 
foreſaid, to the ſeller or ſellers thereof, or to his or 
their uſe, ſhall be deemed and conſtrued to all intents 
and purpoſes in the law, as if theſame had been con 
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tracted for to be paid in ready money, any 2 
or verbal agreement between the ſaid parties to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 

This clauſe I hope may be effectual to initiate us 
to apractice and obſervance of ſuch a law. 


6. That the firſt aſſignment of any ſuch hill or 


bills of debt, be to this or the like effect. 

I A. B. do engage and atteſt, that the debt within 
mentioned is a true debt, and no part of it paid to me 
or to my uſe, or diſcharged by me; and I do hereby 
aſſipn over the ſame to C. D. for his own account. 

10. And that the ſecond, and all other after aſ- 
ſgnations upon any ſuch bills, ſhall be to this or the 
like effect, viz. | 

IA. B. do atteſt, that no part of the within-men- 
tioned debt is paid to me or my uſe, or diſcharged 
by me, and I do hereby transfer the ſame to C. D. 

The objections I have met with to the making ſuch 
a law are, viz, 

Object. 1. This would be repugnant to our com- 
mon law, and ſome ſtatutes, viz. maintenance, cham- 
party, bankrupt, &c. 

1. I anſwer, Not ſo repugnant as at firſt view it 
ſeems tobe; for though by our laws at preſent, bonds 
and bills cannot be aſſigned, mortgages (which are but 
another kind of ſecurity for money lent) may be aſ- 
lgned, 

2, If any laws at preſent are repugnant to the 
common good of the nation, and if the making of 
ach a new law will effectually encreaſe the uſeful 
lock of the nation, atleaſt one third part; and great- 


leaſe the courſe of trade, as 1 humbly conceive this 
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will do, I hope none will deny but that it may conſiſt 
with the wiſdom of parliament to create new laws. 

3. Moſt of our ſtatutes were made in times before 
we underſtood trade in England, and the ſame policy 
and laws that were good then, and may yet be good 
for a country deſtitute of commerce, may not be ſo 
fit for us now, nor for any nation ſo abounding with 
trade as England does at preſent. 

Object. 2. May not this occaſion many cheats and 
law-ſuits? 

I anſwer, No. experience manifeſts the contrary, 
not only in other kingdoms and countries abroad, 
where transference of bills of debt is in uſe, but 
even in our own, where we have for many ages had 
the experience of indorſement on bills of exchange, 
and in this preſent age of paſſing of goldſmiths notes 
from one man to another; which two practices are 
very like to the deſigned way of transferring bills of 
debt, and yet no conſiderable cheats or inconveniences 
have riſen thereby. 

Anſw. 2. No man can be cheated except it be with 
his own conſent; and we commonly ſay Caveat Emp- 
tor, no man is to be forced to accept another's bill 
that himſelf does not approve of, and no man will 
accept of another man's bill, except he know him, or 
till he has uſed means to ſatisfy himſelf concerning 
him, no more than he will ſell his goods to a ſtranger, 
unleſs he has ſome reaſon to believe he is able to pay 
him. 

Object. 3. Will not ſuch a law as this be very 
troubleſome, eſpecially in fairs and markets, and al- 
ſo to gentlemen and ladies when they ſhall be forced 
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for all goods they buy above the value of 101, togive 
bills under their hands and ſeals ? 

I anſwer, this law will not at all incommode gentle- 
men as to what they buy in ſhops, neither thoſe that 
converſe in fairs and markets; for that which gentle- 
men buy in ſhops, &. and others in fairs &c. they 
either pay or promiſe ready money for, or elſe ſay no- 
thing of the time of payment, which the law under- 
ſtands tobe the ſame with a promiſe of preſent pay; ſo 
that if they give no bills, there is no penalty attends 
the neglect or refuſal, but only that the contract be- 
tween the buyer and ſeller ſhall be preſumed in the law 
to be as if it were made for ready money. 
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CONCERNING ACOURTMERCHANT., 


Have conceived great hopes from the late moſt 


prudent and charitable inſtitution of that judica- 
ture, for determination of differences touching houſes 
burning by the late fire in London, that this kingdom 
will at length be bleſſed with a happy method, for the 


ſpeedy, eaſy, and cheap deciding of differences be- 


tween merchants, maſters of ſhips, and ſeamen, &c. 
by ſome court or courts of merchants, like thoſe which 
are eſtabliſhed in moſt of the great cities and towns 
in France, Holland, and other places; the want of 
which in England, is, and has ever been, a great bar 
to the progreſs and grandeur of the trade of this 
kingdom; as for inſtance, if merchants happen to 
have differences with maſters and owners of ſhips, 
upon charter - parties, or account beyond ſea, &c. 
83 
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the ſuit is commonly firſt commenced in the admi- 
ralty court, where, after tedious attendance and vaſt 
expences, probably juſt before the cauſe ſhould come 
to determination, it is either removed into the dele- 
gates, where it may hang in ſuſpence till the plaintiff 
and defendant have empty purſes and grey heads, or 
elſe, becauſe moſt contracts for maritime affairs, are 
made vpon the land, (and moſt accidents happen in 
ſome rivers or harbours here, or beyond ſea, and are 
not in Alto mari) the defendant brings his writ of 
prohibition, and removes the cauſe into his Majeſty's 
court of king's bench, where after great expences of 
time and money, it is well if we can make our own 
council, being common lawyers, underſtand one half 
of our caſe, we being amongſt them as in a foreign 
country, our language ſtrange to them, and theirs as 
ſtrange to us. after all, no atteſtations of foreign no- 
taries, nor even public inſtruments from beyond ſea, 
being evidences at law, and the accounts depending, 
conſiſting perhaps of an hundred or more ſeveral ar- 
ticles, which are as ſo many iſſues at law, the cauſe 
mult come into Chancery, where after many years 
tedious travels to Weſtminſter, with black boxes and 
green bages, when the plaintiff and defendant have 
tired their bodies, diſtracted their minds and conſu- 
med their eſtates, the cauſe, if ever it be ended, is 
commonly by order of that court referred to mer- 
chants, ending miſerably, where it might have had t 
firſt a happy iſſue if it had begun right. 
From whence follows theſe national inconveni- 
encies. 
1. It is a vaſt expence to the perſons concerned. 
2. It takes off men from following their callings 
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to the public loſs, as well as the particular damages 
of the party concerned, that time being loſt to the 
nation which is ſpent in law- ſuits. 

3. It makes men, after they have once attained * 
diflerent eſtates, to leave trading, and for eaſe to 
turn country gentlemen, whereas great and experien- 
ced men are the only perſons that muſt mate the 
Dutch in trade, if ever we do it. | 

4. It is in my opinion a great cauſe of the prodi- 
gality, idleneſs, and injuſtice of many of our maſters 
of ſhips in England, and conſequently a wonderful 
bar to the growth of our Engliſh navigation, who 
knowing that their owners cannot legally cje& them, 
eſpecially if the maſter have a part of the ſhip himſelf: 
but that remedy to the owners will be worſe than 
the diſeaſe, which occaſions maſters to preſume to do 
thoſe things, and be guilty of ſuch neglects as natu- 
rally they would not, if they {ſtood more upon their 
good behaviour, 

I could ſay much more of the damage this nation 
ſuſtains by the want of a law-merchant, but that is ſo 
evident to all mens experience, that I ſhall not longer 
inſiſt upon it, but proceed humbly to propoſe ſome 
particulars, which being duly conſidered, may per- 
adventure by wiſer heads be improved towards the 
cure of this evil, viz. 

1. That it be enacted, that there ſhall be erected 
within the city of London, a ſtanding court-mer- 
chant, to conſiſt of twelve able merchants, ſuch as 
ſhall be choſen by the livery men of the ſaid city in 
their common hall, at the time and in the manner 
herein after limited and appointed, 

2. That the ſaid twelve perſons ſo to be elected, 
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or any three or more of them, ſitting at the ſame time 
and place, and not otherwiſe, ſhall be accounted judi- 
ciary merchants, and authorized to hear and deter- 
mine all differences and demands whatſoever, which 
have ariſen, and are not otherwiſe determined, or 
may any ways ariſe between merchants, tradeſmen, 
artificers, maſters, and owners of ſhips, ſeamen, boat- 
men, and freighters of ſhips, or any other perſons ha- 
ving relation to merchandizing, trade, or ſhipping, 
for or concerning any account or accounts of mer- 
chants, freight of ſhip, or goods, bill or bills of ex- 
change, or bills of bottomry, or bumery, orfor work 
done upon, or materials delivered to the uſe of any 
ſhip, or money due for ſale of goods, or any other 
thing relating to trade or ſhipping. 

3. That any three or more of them, as the judges 
did lately at Clifford's-inn, may proceed ſummarily 
to the hearing and determining of any ſuch differen- 
ces, and that their ſentence ſhall be final, from which 
there ſhall be no appeal or review, otherwiſe than as 
1s herein after-mentioned, nor any writ of error lie 
for the removal or reverſalof the ſame. 

4. That they, or any three of them may ſo iſſue 
out ſummons for conveening all perfons before them, 
as the judges did, &c. 

5. That they be a court of record, as the judges 
were, &c. 

6. That they take nothing for their own pains, direct: 
ly or indirectly, but ſix · pence each for ſigning every 
final order in every cauſe, whereof the value of money 
to be paid does not exceed 101. and twelve pence for 
all cauſes not exceeding the value of 100 1. aud 
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only 2 8. each for all cauſes exceeding the value of 
100l. 

The ſaid fees to be due and payable only to ſuch 
and ſo many of the ſaid judiciary merchants as heard 
the ſaid cauſe and cauſes, and ſigned the judgments 
or final decrees in them. | 

7. That for rewards to officers, the judiciary mer- 
chants do conſtitute a table of reaſonable fees, to be 
confirmed by the two lord chief juſtices, and lord 
chief baron of the exchequer. 

8, Thatin any caſe determined by a leſs number 
than ſeven of the ſaid judiciary merchants, there may 
bean appeal to ſeven or more, as was lately practiſed 
in the afore-mentioned judicature, 

9. That they may have power to levy executions 
upon eſtates real or perſonal, with ſuch reſtrictions as 
the parliament ſhall pleaſe to appoint. 

10. That the extent of the juriſdiction of the ſaid 
court,ſhall be to all places within ten miles of London, 
or only to the late lines of communication, as the 
parliament ſhall think fit. 

11. That the ſaid judiciary merchants and their 
officers, before they exerciſe their authority, do take 
ſuch oaths as the parliament ſhall pleaſe to appoint. 

12. That if any of the judiciary merchants be pro- 
ſecuted for exerciſing any of the powers that ſhall be 
committed to them, they may plead the general iſſue, 
and give the act in evidence for their defence. 

13. That no writ or writs of ſuperſedeas, certio- 
rari, or injunction out of any of his majelty's courts, 
ſhall ſuperſede, or ſtay execution, &c. 

14. The act to continue probationarily ſo long 


as the parliament ſhall think fit. 
8 4 
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15. That the twelve judiciary merchants ſhall be 
choſen yearly by all the freemen, that are liverymen 
of London, in the Guild-hall of the ſaid city, or by ſo 
many of them as ſhall be preſent at ſuch cleCtion, upon 
every monday yearly, next before the feaſt day of st. 
Michael, or as the parliament ſhall appoint, in man- 
ner following: every liveryman then preſent, to de- 
liver unto any two ſuch aldermen and four commo- 
ners, as the lord mayor and court of aldermen for the 
time being, ſhall appoint to take the view or ſcrutiny 
of election, a paper containing the names of ſuch 
twelye perſons as he thinks beſt to be elected for the 
purpoſes aforeſaid, ſetting his, the ſaid elector's own 
name on the backſide of the ſaid paper; and the next 
monday after in the ſaid Guild-hall, the ſaid two al- 
dermen, and four commoners, or ſo many of them as 
ſhall have taken the ſcrutiny, ſhall publickly declare 
unto the lord mayor, aldermen, and commoners then 
preſent, who are the twelve perſons choſen by the 
majority of votes, and how many votes each of them 
had. 

16. If it happen that any of the judiciary mer- 
chants die before the end of the year, or refuſe to un- 
dertake the truſt, it be lawful for the liverymen to 
chuſe another or others, toties quoties; and the lord 
mayor be enjoined to ſummon common halls to that 
purpoſe. 

17. That every year ſix of the old judiciary mer- 
chants go off in courſe, and be uncapable of being re- 
elected, and ſix new ones choſen in their ſtead, viz. 
all the twelve to be re choſen, but only ſix of the old 
ones that had the moſt voices to hold the next year, 
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although more of them ſhould happen to be elected 
for the next year. 

Object. 1. The many objections that I can foreſee 
will be made againſt this conſtitution, are, that it 
thwarts that molt excellent order of our Engliſh ju- 
ries. | 

Anſw. I. I anſwer, That Thope there is no Engliſh- 
man more in love with juries than myſelf; but it is e- 
vident that the common way of trials does not well 
reach the variety and ſtrangeneſs of merchants caſes, 
eſpecially in relation to foreign affairs. 

Anſw. 2. What better jury can a merchant hope 
for, than twelve able and honeſt merchants, choſen 
by the collective body of the whole city, and ſuch as 
ſhall all of them ſtand upon their good behaviour to be 
turned out with ignominy the next year, if they do 
not equal right to all men. 

Object. 2. The admitting of no appeals from a 
court merchant ſeems too arbitrary. 

Ianſwer; While we chuſe our judges ourſelves for 
merchants caſes, and may remove them ourſelves, in 
my opinion they can be no more too arbitrary than 
too much power can be given to referees, when both 
parties deſire an end of their differences; beſides if 
their power be not great, the many deligns of cheap, 
ſpeedy, and ſhort iſſues will be loſt. but if it ſhall 
pleaſe the parliament, there may be in the act an ap- 
peal reſerved to the houſe of lords; the money con- 
demned, to be paid or depoſited bclore the appeal be 
allowed, 
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CHAP. VIL 
CONCERNING NATURALIZATION, 


Hat an act of naturalization of ſtrangers would 

tend to the advancement of trade, and en- 

creaſe of the value of the lands of this kingdom, is 

now ſo generally owned and aſſented to, by all de- 

grees of men amongſt us, that I doubt not but a ſhort 

time will produce ſome act or acts of parliament to 
that pur poſe. 

I have therefore thought ĩt not impertinent to note 
ſome few particulars, which, if not warily prevented, 
may deprive us of the greateſt part of the fruit hoped 
for by ſo good a deſign, viz. 

iſt, The privileges of incorporated cities and 
towns. 

2dly, More eſpecially the ſocieties of artificers and 
tradeſmen belonging to ſome cities and towns cor- 
porate, ſuch as weavers, coopers, and many others, 
who by virtue of their charters, pretend to privileges 
and juriſdiction, not only in the utmoſt extent of the 
liberties of their reſpective cities and towns, but to 
the diſtance of ten miles about them. 

3. That branch of the ſtatute of the 5 th of Eliza- 
beth, which enacts, that none {hall uſe any manual 
occupation that hath not ſerved an apprenticeſhip 
thereunto, upon which ſtatute it hath been uſual to 
indi& ſtrangers, and workmen that have exerciſed 
their callings in the 5 of London. 

Upon this point of naturalization, many men make 
great doubt, whether it be for the public good to per- 
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mit the Jews to be naturalized in common with other 
ſtrangers. 

Thoſe that are againſt their admiſſion, who for 
the molt part are merchants, urge thele reaſons: 

1. They ſay the Jews are a ſubtil people, prying 
into all kinds of trade and thereby depriving the Eng- 
liſh merchant of that profit he would otherwiſe gain. 

2, They are a penurious people, living miſerab- 
ly, and therefore can, and do afford to trade for leſs 
profit than the Engliſh, to the prejudice of the Engliſh 
merchants, 

3. They bring no eſtates with them, but ſet up 
with their pens and ink only; and if after ſome few 
years they thrive and grow rich, they carry away 
their riches with them to ſome other country, being a 
people that cannot mix with us, which riches being 
carried away, are a public loſs to this kingdom. 

Thoſe that are for the admiſſion of the Jews, ſay, in 
anſwer to the aforeſaid reaſons, viz. 

1ſt, The ſubtiller the Jews are, and the more 
trades they pry into while they live here, the more 
they are like to encreaſe trade, and the more they do 
that, the better it is for the kingdom in general, 


though the worſe for the Engliſh merchant , who, 


comparatively to the reſt of the people of England, is 
not one of a thouſand. 
2dly, The thriftier they live, the better example 


are they to our people; there being nothing in the 


world more conducing to enrich a kingdom than 
thriftineſs. 

3dly, It is denied that they bring over nothing 
with them; for many have brought hither very 
good eltates, and hundreds more would do the like, 
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and ſettle here for their lives, and their poſteri. 
t ies after them, if they had the ſame freedom and ſe. 
curity here as they have in Holland and Italy, where 
the Grand Duke of Taſcany, and other princes, al- 
low them not only perfect liberty, and ſecurity, but 
give them the privilege of making laws among them. 
ſelves; and that they would reſide with us, is proved 
from the known principles of nature, viz. 

Principle 1. All men by nature are alike, as I have 
before demonſtrated, and Mr. Hobbs has truly aſſer. 
ted, how erroneous ſoever he may be in other things. 

Principle 2. Fear is the cauſe of hatred, and hatred 
of ſeparation from, as well as evil deeds to, the par- 
ties or government hated, when opportunity is offe- 
red: this by the way ſhews the difference between a 
bare connivence at diſſenters in matters of religion, 
and a toleration by law: the former keeps them con- 
tinually in fear, andconſequently apt to ſedition and 
rebellion, when any probable occaſion of ſuccels pte- 
ſents; the latter diſarms cunning ambitious-minded 
men, who wanting a popular diſcontented party to 
work upon, can affect little or nothing to the preju- 
dice of the government. and this methinks diſcovers 
clearly the cauſe why the Lutherans in Germany, Cal- 
viniſts in France, Greeks in Turky, and ſectaries in 
Holland, are ſuch quiet peacegble· minded men, while 
our Non - conformiſts in England are ſaid to be in- 
clinable to ſtrife, war, and bloodſhed; take away the 
cauſe, and the effect will ceaſe. 

While the laws are in force againſt men, they think 
the ſword hangs over their heads, and are always in 
fear, though the execution be ſuſpended, not know- 
ing how ſoon councils, or counſellors, times, or per- 
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ſons, may change, it is only perfect love that caſts out 
fezr; and all men are in love with liberty and ſecu- 
rity, it cannot be denied that the induſtrious bees 
have ſtings, though drones have not, yet bees ſting 
not, except thoſe that hurt them, or diſturb their 
hives. 


therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed they will reſide long 
amongſt us, although they were treated never ſo 
kindly 5 why not reſide here as well as in Italy, Po- 
land, or Holland? they have now no country of their 
own to go to, and therefore that is their country, and 
mult needs be ſo eſteemed by them, where they are 
beſt uſed, and have the greateſt ſecurity, 


HAT. 


CONCERNINGWOOLANDWOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURES, 


HAT wool is eminently the foundation of the 
Engliſh riches, I have not heard denied Ly 
any, and that therefore all poſſible means ought to be 


uſed, to keep it within our own kingdom, is generally 


confeſſed; and to this purpoſe moſt of our modern 
parliaments have ſtrenuouſly endeavoured the con- 
triving of ſevere laws to prevent its exportation; 
and the laſt act made it felony to ſhip out wool, wool- 
fels, &c. | 

Notwithſtanding which, we ſee that Engliſh and 
Iriſh wool goes over ſo plentifully, that it is within 


my {mall matter as cheap in Holland as in Eng- 
and, 


It is ſaid, the Jews cannot intermarry with us, and 
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The means to prevent this evil, by additional pe· 
nal laws, and alterations of ſome of thoſe now in he. 
ing, were long under debate, by his Majeſty's com- 
mand, in the council of trade; who, according to 
their duty, took great pains therein: and ſince, I haye 
been informed, the ſame things were under conſide. 
ration in parliament ; ſo that 1 doubt not, but in due 
time we ſhall ſee ſolne more eſfectual laws enacted to 
this purpoſe, as well in relation to Ireland ( from 
whence the greateſt of this miſchief proceeds) as in 
England, than ver yet has been; yet I do utterly de- 
ſpair of ever ſeeing this diſeaſe perfectly cured till the 
cauſes of it be removed, which I take to be, 

1ſt, Height of intereſt in England, which an a- 
batement by law to 4 per cent. would cure, 

2dly, Want of hands, which an act of naturaliza- 
tion would cure, 

3dly, Compulſion in matters of religion, which 
ſome relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical laws, I hope, 
would effectually cure. | 

For while our neighbours, through the cheap va- 
luation of their ſtocks, can afford to trade, and diſ- 
burſe their money for leſs profit than we, as has been, 
I think, ſufficiently demonſtrated by the foregoing diſ- 
courſe, and have more hands to employ than we, by 
reaſon of the large immunities and privileges they 
give both to natives and foreigners, there is no queſ- 
tion but they will be able to give a better price for 
our wool, than we can afford ourſelves; and they that 
can give the beſt price for a commodity, ſhall never 
fail to have it, by one means or other, notwithſtan. 
ding the oppoſition of any laws, or interpoſition of 
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ay power, by ſea or land; of ſuch force, ſubtilty, and 
violence, is the general courſe of trade. 

Object. But ſome may ſay, and take it as well from 
what I have written elſewhere, as from their own ob- 
ſervations, will not the well-making of our woollen- 


manufactures, contribute much to the keeping of our 


wool naturally within our own kingdom? 

Ilanſwer, Doubtleſs it will have a great tendency 
thereto, but can never effect it, till the aforeſaid ra- 
lical cauſes of this diſeaſe be removed. which brings 
me to the next queſtion, viz. 

What will improve our woollen- manufactures in 
quality and quantity? 

This is a very great queſtion, and requires a ve 
deliberate and ſerious conſideration; but I ſhall write 
my preſent thoughts concerning it, deſiring thoſe 


gentlemens pardon, from whom I may differ in opi-. 


nion, having this to ſay for myſelf, that I do it not 
nſhly, this being a buſineſs that I have many years 
conſidered of, and that not ſolitarily, but upon con- 
verſing with the molt skilful men in our ſeveral Engliſh 
voollen- manufactures. | 

1. Then I fay, Thoſe three fore-mentioned par- 


ticulars, which will naturally keep our wool at home, 


villas naturally encreaſe our woollen manufactures, 

2, Negatively, I think that very few of our laws 
now in force to this purpoſe ( though our ſtatute- 
books are repleniſhed with many ) have any ten- 
* to it, nor any thing I have yet ſeen in print; 
or, 

iſt, All our laws relating to the Aulnegers duty, 
tery body knows ſignify nothing to the increaſe or 
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well-making our manufactures; but are rather charge. 
able and prejudicial. 

2dly, All our laws that oblige our people to the 
making of ſtrong, ſubſtantial (and, as we call it, loy- 
al) cloth, of a certain length, breadth, and weight, if 
they were duly put in execution, would in my opi- 
nion, do more hurt than good, becauſe the humours 
and fashions of the world change, and at ſome times, 
in ſome places (as now in moſt) ſlight, cheap, light 
cloth will ſell more plentifully and better, than that 
which is heavier, ſtronger, and truer wrought; andif 
we intend to have the trade of the world, we muſt imi- 
tate the Dutch, who make the worſt as well as the beſtof 
all manufactures, that we may be in a capacity of ſer- 
ving all markets, and all humours. 

3dly, I conclude, all our laws limiting the num- 
ber of looms numbered, or kind of ſervants, and times 
of working, to be certainly prejudicial to the clothing- 
trade of the kingdom in general, though they may 
be advantageous to ſome particular men, or places, 
who firſt procured thoſe laws of reſtriction and limi- 
tation, 

4thly, I think all thoſe laws are prejudicial that 
prohibit a weaver from being a fuller , tucker, or 
dyer; or a fuller, or tucker, from keeping a loom. 

5thly, I conclude, that ſtretching of cloth by ten- 
ters, though it be ſometimes prejudicial to the cloth, 
is yet abſolutely neceſſary to the trade of England, 
and that the exceſs of ſtraining cannot be certainly 
limited by any law, but muſt be left to the ſeller's or 
exporter's diſcretion, who beſt knows what will pleaſe 
his cuſtomers beyond the ſeas; beſides, if we should 
wholly prohibit ſtraining of cloth, the Dutch (as they 
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often have done) would buy our unſtrained cloth- 
and carry it into Holland, and there ſtrain it to {ix or 
eren yards per piece more in length, and make it look 
a little better to the eye, and after that carry it abroad 
to Turkey, and other markets, and there beat us out 
of trade with our own weapons, 

But ſome may then ask me, whether I think it 3 
be for the advantage of the trade of England, to leave 
all men at liberty to make what cloth an ſtuffs they 
pleaſe, how they will, where and when they will, of 
any lengths or ſizes? 

I anſwer, yes; certainly in my judgment it would 
be ſo, except ſuch ſpecies only as his Majelty and the 
parliament ſhall think fit to make ſtaples, as ſuppoſe 
Colcheſter bayes, perpetuanoes, cheanyes, and ſome 
other ſorts of Norwich ſtuffs, to be allowed the honour 
of a public ſeal, by which to be bought and ſold here, 
and beyond ſeas, as if it were upon the public faith 
of England; and wherevet ſuch ſeal is allowed, or ſhall 
be thought fit to be ebene I would 
delire the commodity ſhould be exactly made accord- 
ing to the inſtitution, and always kept to its certain 
length, breadth, and goodneſs. 

But in caſe any ſhall make of the ſaid commodities - 
worſe than the inſtitution, I think it would be molt 
for the public advantage to impoſe no penalty upon 
them, but only deny them the benefit and reputation 
of the public ſeal, to ſuch bayes or ſtuffs as ſhall be ſo 
inſufficient ; which, in my opinion, would be puniſh— 
ment enough to thoſe that ſhould make worſe than 
the ſtandard, and advantage enough to thoſe that 
ſhould keep to it. 

2, For all cloth and ſtuffs not being made ſtaples, I 
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think it would be of very great uſe that the makers did 
weave in their marks, and afhx their own ſeals, con- 
taining the length and breadth of the pieces (as has 
been provided in ſome ſtatutes) and that no maker un- 
der ſeyere penalties ſhall uſe another mark or ſeal,with 
ſuch penalty to every maker or ſeller, whoſe cloth or 
ſtuffs ſhall not contain the length and breadth ſet up. 
on the ſeal, as his Majeſty and the parliament ſhall 
think fit. 

3. If the makers of all ſtuffs whatſoever for expor. 
tation, whether ſtaples or nor (which are commonly 
fold by the piece, and not by the yard or ell) were 
obliged to make them no ſhorter than anciently they 
have been made; the particular lengths of each fort of 
which might be provided for, and expreſſed in the act 
this good effect would follow upon it, viz. 

At all foreign markets, where we pay a great cuſtom 
by the piece, according to the books of rates, current 
in the ſeveral countries, we ſhould pay but the ſame 
cuſtom abroad for a piece of full length, which noy 
we do for one that is ſhorter; notwith(tanding, | 
conceive, it would be expedient to leave it to the ma: 
kers diſcretion to make their pieces as much longer 
they pleaſe, 
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CONCERNING THE BALLANCE OF TRADE, 


HAT the greatneſs of this kingdom depend: 
upon foreign trade, is acknowledged, and there- 
fore the intereſt of trade not unbecoming perſonsd 


the highelt rank; and of this ſtudy, as well as others 
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it may be ſaid, there ĩs an infinity in it: none, tho” of 
the largeſt intellects and experience, being able to fa- 
thom its utmoſt depth. 
Among other things relating to trade, there has 
been much diſcourſe of the ballance of trade; the 
right underſtanding whereof may be of ſingular uſe, 
and ſerve as a compaſs to ſteer by, in the contem- 
lation and propagation of trade forpublic advantage. 
The ballance of trade is commonly underſtood two 
ways. 


whether this kingdom gains or loſes by foreign trade, 

2. Particularly; ſomething whereby we may know 
by what trades this kingdom gains, and by what trades 
it loſes, 

For the firſt of theſe; | 

Itis the moſt general received opinion, and that not 
ill grounded, that this ballance is to be taken by a ſtrict 
ſerutiny of what proportion the value of the commo- 
dities exported out of this kingdom bear to thoſe im- 
ported; and if the exports exceed the imports, it is 
concluded the nation gets by the general courſe of its 
trade, it being ſuppoſed that the over- plus is imported 
bullion, and ſo adds to the treaſure of the kingdom, 
gold and ſilver being taken for the meaſure and ſtan- 
dard of riches. 

2. This rule is not only commonly applied to the 
general courſe of foreign trade, but to particular trades 
to and from this nation to any other. 

Now altho' this notion has much of truthin it, was 
ngeniouſly and worthily ſtarted by him that firſt pub- 
liſhed it, and much good has accrued to the kingdom 


by our law-makers(noblemen and gentlemen) reſent- 
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1. Generally; ſomething whereby it may be known 
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Ing it, yet if the difficulty of the ſcrutiny, wherebyto 
reduce it into practice, and the many accidents that 
may accrue, be ſeriouſly weighed, it will appear too 
doubtful and uncertain as to our general trade, and, 
in reference to particular trades, fallible and erro- 
neous. 

That it will not hold as to foreign trade in general, 
appears, 

1. From the difficulty and impoſſibility of taking 
a true account, as well of the quantity as of the value 
of commodities exported and :mported. 

The general rule for this has been the cuſton- 
houſe books; but that they cannot be in any meaſure 
certain, will eaſily be granted; for, 

1. As to the quantity, if it be conſidered that ma- 
ny fine commodities of ſmall bulk and great value, as 
points, laces, ribbands, fine linen, ſilks, jewels, &c. 
are imported by ſtealth; and that alſo in many out- 
ports and creeks of Englandand Wales, commodities 
of bulk are both imported and exported oftentimes by 
indirect means, that never are regiſtred, beſides allo 
of what is entered, there may be, tho' not conſidera- 
ble in London, yet in other parts much different in the 
quantities and qualities. 

2. As to the value, how ſhall the computation be 
made; ſeeing the rates of thecuſtoms are in no kind 
proportionable, our own commodities being ſome 
rated very low, as drapery, ſilk wares, haberdaſhery, 
and all manufactures of iron; others high, as lead and 
tin; and fiſh, in Engliſh ſhipping, nothing; and for 
foreign commodities imported, the rates are yet more 
unequ:1 ; ſo that the value rated for the cuſtoms can 
not be a due meaſure ? 
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Beſides, foreign commodities imported by Engliſh 
ſhipping, ſhould be valued only at their firſt coſt and 
charges abroad, and thoſe by foreign ſhipping, with 
the increaſe of the homeward freight. 

2. From the many accidents that fall out in trade, 
without the true knowlege of which, a right ballance 
cannot be made, as, 

1. Accidents that diminiſh the ſtock ſent out, as 
loſſes at ſea, bad markets, bankrupts, as alſo confiſ- 
cations, ſeizures, and arreſts, which fall out often on 
ſeveral occaſions, 

Now if by any of theſe, or ſuch like, the original 
ſtock comes to be impaired and leſſened, the value of 
the commodities imported in return, may be far leſs 
than the value of the commodities exported, and yet 
may be the full product, and ſo the nation no gainer, 
tho' the exports were more in value than the imports. 

2. Accidents whereby the ſtock ſent out comes to 
be extraordinarily advanced in fale abroad, from 
whence it may fall out, that the commodities import- 
ed in return, may appear to be of a much greater va- 
lue than the commodities exported, and yet be no 
more than the real produce of them, and ſo the nation 


no loſer, but a gainer thereby, altho' the imports ex- 


ceed the exports. 

And if theafore-cited inſtances ſuffice not to prove 
the uncertainty, in ſome caſes, of this notion of the 
ballance of trade, the following examples of Ireland, 
Virginia, and Barbadoes, are ſo pregnant to this caſe, 
as I think will convince any man; for thoſe three 
countries do, without doubt, export annually a far 
greater value of the commodities of their native growth 
and product, than is imported to them from hence, or 
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from any foreign country; and yet they are not ſuch 
oreat painers, but continue poor ; the true reaſon of 
which, as to Ireland, is given by the moſt ingenious 
author of that treatiſe of taxes and contributions, p. 
27, where he ſays, © that a great part of eſtates, both 
real and perſonal, in Ireland, are owned by abſen— 
tees, and ſuch as draw over the profits raiſed out of 
Ireland, refunding nothing; ſo as Ireland exporting 
more than it imports, does yet grow poorer to a pa- 
radox.” | 

Here let me glance at my old theme, and deſire the 
reader to conſider ſeriouſly, whether it may not im- 
properly be ſaid of all kingdoms and countries, where 
the intereſt of money runs higher than their neigh- 
bours, that a part of their eſtates are owned by abſen- 
tees, and conſequently they ſhall be ſure to be kept 
poor, whether their importations or their exportati- 
ons exceed? 

This likewiſe reſolves a queſtion that was once put 
to me by an honourable perſon, concerning the coun- 
try of Cornwall, which, notwithſtanding the great 
quantity of tin and pilchards, which annually the in- 
habitants are ſending forth from their two mines of 
land and ſea, remains in a poor condition; the reaſon 
of which to me ſeems clearly to be, becauſe a great 
part of the ſtock imployed in the aforeſaid great trade, 
is taken up at intereſt, and conſequently owned by 
Londoners, and other abſentees. 

And tho' it may be hoped that this is not yet the caſe 
of England, yet it is a demonſtration that the notion 
of taking the ballance this way, is not abſolutely, and 
in all places, and under all circumſtances, without ex- 
ception,trueandgood; forincaſe the trade of England 
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ſhould be carried on by abſentees, then the ſuppoſition 
upon which this notion 1s grounded, viz. that when 
the exports over-ballance the imports, the ſurpluſage 
is returned into England, will prove a miſtake, and in 
bullion the contrary will be true, viz. that the ſurplu- 
ſage ſhall be conveyed into foreign parts, to the places 
of the reſidence of ſuch abſentees. | 

2. The ſecond thing I am to illuſtrate is, that this 
rule, barely conſidered, is fallible and erroneous, as 
to particular and diſtinct trades, 

This will appear, ifit be conſidered, that atrue mea- 
ſure of any particular trade, as to the profit or loſs of 
the nation by it, cannot be taken by the conſiderati- 
on of ſuch trade in itſelf ſingly; but as it ſtands in re- 
ference, and is ſubſervient to the general trade of this 
kingdom; for it may ſo fall out, that there may be ſome 
places to which little of our Engliſh manufactures are | 
exported, and yet the commodities we have from 
thence, may be ſo neceſſary to the carrying on our 
trade in general, or ſome other particular trades, that 
without them the nation would greatly decline and 
decay in trade. 

Now in this caſe, if we ſhould meaſure ſuch a par- 
ticular trade by the aforeſaid notion of the ballance, 
we ſhould find the imports abundantly exceed the ex- 
ports, and ſo be ready to conclude againſt ſuch a trade 
as deſtructive, whereas, notwithſtanding, it may in 
truth, be a very neceſſary, beneficial trade, and to the 
very great advantage of the nation; as for inſtance. 

The trade of Denmark and Norway, the imports 
from whence are certainly many times the value of our 
native commodities exported thither; and yet it can- 
not be denied, but that trade is advantageous to the 
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thirty ſail of the molt warlike ſhips in England, with 
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kingdom, not only becauſe it gives, or would give em- 
ployment to two hundred, or three hundred fail of 
Engliſh ſhipving, if we did a little mend our act of na- 
vigation, but principally becauſe the commodities im- 
ported from thence, as timber, pitch, deals, and tar, 
are of ſuch neceſſary uſe, in order to the building and 
ſupplying our ſhipping,that without them,other trades 
could not be carried on. 

It will not be denied by the honourable Eaſt-India- 
company, but they import much more goods into Eng- 
lund than they export; and that to purchaſe the ſame, 
they carry out quantities of gold and ſilver annually; 
yet no man that underſtands any thing of the trade of 
the world, will affirm, that England loſes by that trade. 
the Dutch, with good reaſon, eſteem the trade of the 
Eaſt - Indies more profitable to them, than are the mines 
of golij and ſilver in America to the King of Spain; and 
if the Engliſh companies were veſted by act of parlia- 
ment with ſo much authority as the Dutch have, and 
thereby encouraged to drive as full a trade thither as 
the Dutch do, I doubt not but it would be ſo, not ſo 
much to the private gain of the members of that com- 
pany, as the public profit of this kingdom in general; 
however, as it is, it will not be difficult to prove, that 
it is the moſt beneficial trade this nation drives at pre- 
ſent; for, 

Iſt, That trade conſtantly employs twenty five or 
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ſixty to a hund: ed men in each ſhip, and may in two 
or three years more employ a greater number; and in 
order to the carrying on that trade, that company has 
lately, unconſtrained, given conſiderable encourage - 
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ment for the building of great ſhips, which has had 
good eſſect. 

2dly, It ſupplies the nation conſtantly and fully, 
with that, in this age, neceſſary material of falt- 

etre. 

2dly, It ſupplies the nation for its conſumption, 
with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and ſeveral uſeful drugs, 
near to the value of 150, 00 l. to 180,0001. per 
annum. 

athly, It furniſhes us with pepper, cowries, long- 
cloth, and other callicoes, and painted ſtuffs, proper 
for the trade of Turkey, Italy, Spain, France, and 
Guinea, to the amount of 2or 300,000]. per annum; 
moſt of which trades we could not carry on, withany 
conſiderable. advantage, but for thoſe ſupplies ; and 
theſe goods exported, do producein foreign parts, to 
be returned to England, ſix times the treaſure in ſpe- 
cie that the company exports from hence. 

Now, if not only the aforeſaid advantages be ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered, but alſo what detriment the nation 
would ſuſtain, if we were deprived of thoſe ſupplies, 
both in point of ſtrength,and warlike proviſions, in re- 
gard of ſhipping and falt-petre; but alſo in reſpe& of 
the furtherance it gives to the many other trades be- 
fore-mentioned, it will eaſily appear that this trade, 
tho' its imports exceed its exports, is the moſt advan- 
tageous trade to England, and deſerves all encourage- 


ment; for were we to buy all our peppers and calli- 


coes, &c. of the Dutch, they would raiſe our pepper 
(which now ſtands the nation in about 3d. per pound 
in India) to, or near the proportion which they have 
advanced on nutmegs, cloves, and mace (which coſt 
tie Dutch not much more per pound in India than 
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pepper) ſince they engroſſed the trade for thoſe com- 
modities; and the uſe of callico in England would be 
ſupplied by foreign linen at greater prices ; fo that 
what may be ſecured from this nation's conſumpti. 
on, would in probability colt them above 400,000, 
per annum more than now it does; and our foreign 
trades for Italy, Guinea, &c. would in part decay for 
want of the aforeſaid ſupplies. 

There is another notion concerning the ballance 
of trade, which I think not impertinent here to take 
notice of, viz. ſome are of opinion, that the way to 
know whether the nation gets or loſes in the general 
by its foregoing trade, is, to take an inſpection into 
the courſe of the exchange, which being generally 
above the intrinſic value or par of the coins of foreign 
countries, we not only loſe by ſuch exchange, but the 
ſame is a demonſtration that we loſe by the general 
courſe of our foreign trade, and that we require more 
ſupply of commodities from abroad, than our exports 
in goods do ſerve to purchaſe : and certain it is, that 
when once the exchange comes to be 5 or 6 per cent, 
above the true value of foreign monies, our treaſure 
would be carried out, whatever laws ſhould be made 
toprevent it; and, on the contrary, when the exchange 
is generally below the true value of the foreign coins, 
itis an evidence that our exports do in value exceed 
what we require from abroad: and fo if the exchange 
comes to be 5 or 6 per cent. below the true value of 
| the foreign coins, returns will be made for England in 
i the coins of foreign countries. 
| Now, that there is alſo a great deal of truth in this 
Bi notion, is not to be denied ; and that the diligent ob- 
15 ſervance and conſideration of the courſe of the cx 
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change may be of uſe, and very neceſſary in many 
reſpects, and is a very ingenious ſtudy for any that 
would dive into the myſteries of trade; yet becauſe 
this is likewiſe ſubje& to vary on many accidents or 
emergencies of ſtate and war, &c. and, becauſe there 
itnoſettled courſe of exchange, but to and fromFrance, 
Holland, Flanders, Hamburgh, Venice, Leghorn, and 
Genoa, and that there are many other great and emi- 
nent trades beſides what are driven to thoſe countries, 
this cannot afford a true and ſatisfactory ſolution to 
the preſent queſtion, 

Thus having demonſtrated, that theſe notions, 
touching the ballance of trade, tho” they are in their 
kind uſeful notions, are in ſome caſes fallible and un- 
certain. if any ſhall ask, how ſhall we then come 
to be reſolved of the matter in queſtion ? 

I anſwer; firſt, the belt and molt certain diſcovery, 
to my apprehenſion, is to be made from the increaſe 
anddiminution of our trade and ſhipping in general; 
for, if our trade and ſhipping diminiſh, whatever pro- 
fit particular men may make, the nation undoubtedly 
loſes ; and, on the contrary, if our trade and ſhipping 
encreaſe, how ſmall or low ſoever the profits are to 
private men, it is an infallible indication that the na- 
tion in general thrives ; for I dareaffirm, and that ca- 
tegorically in all parts of the whole world, whatever 
trade is great, and continues ſo, and grows daily more 
great, andencreaſes in ſhipping, and that for a ſucceſ- 
lon, not only of a few years, but of ages, that trade 
muſt be nationally profitable, 

As a town, where only a fair is kept, if every year 
the number of people and commodities do augment, 
that town, however the markets are, will gain; where- 
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as, if there comes ſtil] fewer and fewer people and 
commodities, that place will decline and decay, dif. 
courſing once with a noble lord concerning this mea. 
ſure or method of knowing the ballance of our trade, 
or more plainly our general national gain or loſs by 
trade, his lordſhip was pleaſed to oppoſe, by asking 
two very proper queſtions, viz. 

Queſt. 1. Is there nota great ſimilitude between the 
affairs of a private perſon, and of a nation, the for. 
mer being but alittle family, and the latter a great one? 

I anſwer, yes; certainly there is. 

Queſt, 2. His lordſhip's ſecond queſtion was, may 
not a private merchant be, or ſeem to be, owner of 
much ſhipping, drive a great trade, receive and ſend 
out many goods, and yet decline and grow poorer, 
notwithſtanding all his tumbling and buſtling? 

I anſwer, yes; certainly he may ; but this will ſoon 
appear, either while he lives, or at his death ; and his 
great trade will become but a ſmall one, or none at all: 
but that man who drives a great trade, and is owner 
or employer of much ſhipping, and does all his days 
continue and encreaſe in trade and ſhipping, aud his 
ſon, or ſucceſſor after him, and after him his grand- 
ſon, &c. this would be an indiſputable evidence that 
ſuch perſon or family did thrive by their trade; forif 
they had not thriven, their trade would not have long 
continued, much leſs encreaſed : this is the caſe of na- 
tions, and this, thro' God's goodneſs, is the caſe of 
England, as bad as we are at preſent. 

The reaſon of this is as evident as the firſt ; for 
where a great trade is driven, eſpecially where much 


| ſhipping is employed, whatever becomes of the poor 


merchant, that drives the trade, multitudes of peop!? 
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will be certain gainers, as his Majeſty, and his officers 
of cuſtom, beſides ſhipwrights, butchers, brewers, ba- 
kers, rope-makers, porters, ſeamen, manufacturers, 
carmen, lightermen, and all other artificers, and peo- 
ple thatdepend on trade and ſhipping, which indeed, 
more or leſs, the whole kingdom does. 


But it may be ſaid again, if this increaſe of trade de- 


pend upon, and proceed from our ordinary importa- 
tions, for which our ready money goes out, it will im- 
poveriſh us. 


I anſwer; in ſome caſes it may be ſo, and in ſome 
caſes, as I have already demonſtrated, it may be other- 
wiſe, but that will beſt be known by the effects; for if 
we are impoveriſhed, our general trade, and our ſhip- 
ping, will neceſſarily and viſibly grow leſs and leſs, 
and muſt rationally and unavoidably do ſo ; for that 
being impoveriſhed, we ſhall loſe our tools, our ſtock, 
to Jrive a great trade with ; whereas, on the contrary, 
if our trade in the groſs bulk of it, tho* we may de- 
clinein ſome, do ſtill increaſe, eſpecially our ſhipping, 
fora long tract of years, it is an infallible proof of our 
thriving by our trade, and that we are ſtill getting more 
tools, more ſtock, to trade with. 

Some there are who would limit this diſcovery to 
the increaſe and diminution of our coin and bullion; 
but becauſe that is more ſecret and indiſcernible, it 
cannot, I conceive, afford ſo clear a demonſtration as 
the other, if any at all, for that money ſeems to vul- 
gar obſervers molt plentiful, when there is leaſt occa- 
lion for it; and, on the contrary, more ſcarce, as the 
occaſions for the employment of it are more nume- 
rous and advantageous; according to which we ſhould 
ſeem to have moſt money when we have the leaſt trade, 
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and yet then certainly the nation gets leaſt, this is ap. 
parent to thoſe who will obſerve, that when the Eaſt. 
India Company have a great ſale to make, then mo- 
ney is generally found to be ſcarce in London; not 
that it is ſo in reality, more than at other times, but 
becauſe that extraordinary occaſion engages men to 
employ quantities, which they provide and lay aſide 
for that purpoſe ; from the ſame reaſon it is, that a 
high rate of uſury makes money ſeem ſcarce, becauſe 
every man then, as ſoon as he can make up a ſmall 
ſum, ſends it into the goldſmith's; of which more is 
ſaid before in the preface to this diſcourſe. 

I anſwer; that tho? the ſtudy of the ballance of 
trade, in this laſt- mentioned reſpec, be a ſtudy very 
ingenious and commendable; yet, in my poor opini- 
on, the enquiry, whether we get or loſe, does not ſo 
much deſerve our greateſt pains and care, as how we 
may be ſure to get ; the former being of no uſebut in 
order to the latter; and this therefore leads to the 
conſideration of the other ballance of trade, as moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary, viz. 

What is to be done in England to improve its 
trade, to ſuch a degree, as to equalize or over-ballance 
our neighbours in our national profit, by our foreign 
trade? 

I anſwer; this is a large and extenſive queſtion, and 
requires to reſolve it, the greateſt skill and experience, 
both in affairs of ſtate and trade, and therefore I have 
only made an eſſay towards it, which the whole dil- 
courſe foregoing is, and therefore I hope the readei 
will accept of my good affection to my country here- 
in, tho' he meet not with that full ſatisfaction he miglit 
expect and with for. 
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The method I propoſe for the further anſwering 
ofthis great queſtion, is, (following my own principle) 
that if trade be great, and much Engliſh ſhipping em- 
oyed, it will be good for the nation in general, what- 
eyer it may be for private merchants: firlt, to lay down 
ſome general rules for the enlargement of trade in 
England, and then ſome ways of reducing thoſe ge- 
eral rules into uſe and practice. the general rules for 
the enlargement of trade are not many. 

I. Increaſe hands). 

2. Increaſe ſtoc 

3. Make trade eaſy and neceſſary, i. e. make it our 
ntere't to trade, 

4. Make it the intereſt of other nations to trade 
with us, 

1. To increaſe hands in trade, the following parti- 
culars would much contribute, 

iſt, An act of naturalization beforementioned. 

2dly, Some enlargement of the foundations of ſo- 
cieties of merchants, as before limited. 

3. A more eaſy and free admiſſion of inhabitants, 
merchants, and artificers, to be burghers of our cities 
and boroughs, 

4. Not to hinder any man from keeping as many - 
ſervants as he can, nor looms, working tools, &c. 

5. To abate the intereſt of money, as aforeſaid, 

6. Some relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical laws, would 
keep our own people at home, and invite others to us, 
and conſequently increaſe the number of our hands 
in trade. 

7. Employ, educate, and relieve the poor, ſo as they 
may neither be idle, nor periſh for want, or leave the 
lind, by reaſon of their miſeries. | 
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8. Giving ſuch honour and preferment to mer. 
chants, in the affairs of the nation, as their experi. 
ence and education has fitted them for, will doubtleſs 
increaſe their number. 

To increaſe our ſtock in trade. 

1. All the ſix foregoing particulars will very much 
contribute, eſpecially the abatement of intereſt, be- 
cauſe bringing in of more ſtock ; for that the perſons 
engaged in trade, muſt neceſſarily bring in their ſtocks 
with them, if they have any; and for artificers that 
have none, their labour in conſequence will generate 
ſtock to the nation, and increaſe what we have al. 
ready. 

2.A law for transferring of bills of debt, as beſore. 
mentioned, will much and ſpeedily augment our uſe- 
ful ſtock. 

3. The reſtraining of the trades of our own plan. 
tations wholly to England, and preventing all kindof 
abuſes of that part of acts of trade and navigation, 
would tend much to the increaſe of our, ſtock in 
trade, CF 

4. The ſecuring of that trade for ſhipping employ: 
ed for importation of timber, maſts, boards, and pipe- 
ſtaves, into theſe three kingdoms, to be done only by 
his Majelty's ſubjects, and not by any ſtrangers, would 
in a very few years much increaſe the ſtock of Eng- 
land. 

5. Prevention of the exportation of our wool, and 
encouraging our woollen manufactures. 

6. Encourage and increaſe our fiſhing trades, which 
how that is only to be done, is before mentioned. 

7. To ſet up the linen rather than the woollen ma. 
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mer. rufacture in Ireland, and give extraordinary encou- 4 | 
peri · nagement and privileges to the ſirſt undertakers. | 
leſs 8. To encourage thoſe trades moſt, that vend moſt 
of our manufactures, or ſupply us with materials to be 
further manufactured in England, or elſe ſuch as fur- 
nuch W niſh us with commodities, for the carrying on of other 
„be- trades, as the Eaſt-India- Company eminently does. 
ſons 9. If his Majeſty's navy, debts, &c. were all paid, 
ocks and if for the future all his Majeſty's payments were tit 
tha Ml made with punctuality, it would much increaſe the SES 
erate ftock of this nation in trade; ſuch fatal ſtops being to | ö | 
e d. the body politic, like great obſtructions of the liver | 
and ſpleen to the body natural, which not only pro- 
fore- (MI cure ill habits, but ſometimes deſperate and acute diſ- 
r uſe. eaſes, as well as chronical. 

10. Leſſening the number of our holy-days would 
plan. WW increaſe the days of our working, and working more 
nde would make us richer. riches and ſtock are the ſame. 
tion, i 11. If our affairs would permit that the full cuſtom 
k in {ould be paid back, &c. and not the half only, for all 

ſoreign goods brought hither, and afterwards export- 
ploy- ed (as I am credibly informed the French King has ve- 
pipe - i lately done in all the parts of his dominions) it 
ly by WY would wonderfully increaſe our navigation, and, in 
could WI conſequence, our people, as well as our domeſtic and 
Eng- Ml forcign trade; and, in my opinion, be much better for 

the nation in general, than particular free ports. 
and And if only ſuch foreign goods as ſhould be loaden 

outwards on Engliſh ſhipping, had the benefit of this 
yhich MW indulgence, it would be much the more efficacious, as 
d. to our main concern, viz, the increaſe and improve- 
ma · ment of our Engliſh navigation. 
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3d general rule, to make trade eaſy and neceſſat 
and thereby to make it our intereſt to trade. | 

1. To make trade eaſy, a law for transferring of 
bills of debt, will do much, as before mentioned, 

2. To make trade eaſy, a court-merchant will dg 
much, as before, in that chapter, 

3. Taking off the burthen of trade, of which oneis, 
the great trouble and delays in receiving back our im- 
poſt at the cuſtom-houſe, and the great charge of fees 
to ſearchers, waiters, &c. 

4. Reducing intereſt of money to 4 per cent. will 
make trade caſy to the borrowers; and to make it ne- 
ceſſary, it is the unum magnum (as before is ſaid; 
for while we that are merchants, can ſo eaſily turn 
gentlemen, by buying lands for leſs than twenty years 
purchaſe, let no man expect, that if we thrive, we will 
drudoe all our days in trade; or, if we would, tobe 
ſare our ſons will not. 

4th general rule, to make it the intereſt of other 
nations to trade with us. 

1. Being in a good condition of ſtrength at home, 
in reference to the navy, and all other kind of mili- 
tary preparations for defence (and offence upon juſt 
occaſion given) will render us wiſe and honourable in 
the eſteem of other nations, and, conſequently, oblige 
them, not only to admit us the freedom of trade with 
them, but the better terms for, and countenance in 
the courſe of our trade, 

2. To make it the intereſt of others to trade with 
us, we muſtbe ſure tofurniſh them at as cheap, or cheap: 
er rates, than any other nation can or does: and this 
I affirm can never be done, without ſubduing uſury 
eſpecially, and doing thoſe other things beforement- 
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oned, that will conduce to the increaſe of our hands 
and ſtock; for our being in a condition to ſell our 
neighbours cheaper than others, mult be when it is 
principally an effe& of many hands and much ſtock. 
Object. But it may be ſaid, how ſhall we profit by 
this rule of ſelling cheap to foreigners, whereas the 


contrary is ſaid to be the way to riches, viz. to ſell - 


dear, and buy cheap. | 

Anſw. I anſwer; in a ſtri& ſenſe it may be ſo, for 
the private merchant : but in this diſcourſe I am de- 
ſigning how our public national trade may be ſo ma- 
naged, that other nations, who are in competition 
with us for the ſame, may not wrelt it from us, but 
that ours may continue and increaſe, to the diminu- 
tion of theirs : if there were no others to wage with us, 
we might, as the proverb ſays, make our own markets; 
but as the caſe now ſtands, that all the world are ſtriv- 
ing to engroſs all the trade they can, that other pro- 
verb is very true and applicable, all covet, all loſe. 

3. The well contrivement and management of fo- 
reign treaties, may very much contribute to the mak- 
ng it the intereſt of other nations to trade with us, at 
lealttothe convincing of foreign princes wherein, and 
how it is their intereſt to trade with us. 

4. Public juſtice and honeſty will make it the inter- 
et of other nations to trade with us, that is, that when 
any commodities paſs under a public common ſeal, 
which is in ſome ſort the public faith of the nation, they 
may be exact in length, breadth, and nature, according 
to what they ought to be by their ſeals. 

That like care ought to be taken for the true pack- 
ing - our herrings and pilchards, formerly menti- 
oned. 
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5. If we would engage other nations to trade v. 
us, we mult receive from them the fruits and comm; 
dities of their countries, as well as ſend them our: 
but it is our intereſt by example, and other mean; 
(not diſtaſteful) above all kinds of commodities, tg 
prevent, as mur 4 as may be, the importation of ſo- 
reign manufactures. 

6. The Venetians being a people that take from us 
very iittle of our manufactures, have prohibited our 
Engliſh cloth; and from whole territories we receive 
great quantities of currants, purchaſed with our ready 
money. it ſeems to me advantageous for England, 
that ſuch importation, as well as the importation of 
wrought glaſs, drinking glaſſes, and other manufac- 
tures fiom chence, ſhoald be diſcouraged; it being 
ſuppoſed we can now make them as well ourſelves in 
England. 

The trade for Canary wines, I take to be a moſt per- 
nicious trade to England, becauſe thoſe iſlands con- 
{ume very litile of our manufactures, fiſh, or other 
Engliſh commodities ; neither do they furniſh us with 
any commodities to be further manufactured here, or 
tobe re-exported, the wines we bring from thence be- 
ing for the moſt part purchaſed with ready money; ſo 
that to my apprehenſion, ſomething is neceſſary to be 
done, to compel thoſe iſlanders to ſpend more of our 
Engliſh commodities, and to ſell their wines cheaper, 
(which every year they advance in price) or elſe tolel- 
ſen the conſumption of them in England, 

I have in this laſt diſcourſe of the ballance of trade, 
as well as in my former, confined myſelf to write on- 
ly general heads and principles that relate to trade in 
genera]; not this or that particular trade, becauſe th? 
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eral trades, to ſeveral countries, may require diſ- 
inct and particular conſiderations, reſpecting the time, 
place, competitors with us, and other circumſtances 
to find out, wherein our advantages or diſadvantages 
lie, and how to improve the former, and prevent the 
latter: but as this would be too great a work for one 
man, ſo I fear it would make this too great a book, to 
be well read and conſidered. 5 
But in the preface to this treatiſe, I have briefly 
mentioned many particular trades that we have loſt, 
and are loſing, and by what means; and many trades, 
that we yet retain, and are inereaſing, and how it hap- 
pens to be ſo, which may give ſome light to a clearer 
diſcovery and inſpection into particular trades, to 
which ingenious men, that have hearts to ſerve their 
country in this (ſo neceſſary a work at this time) may 
add, and further improve, by the advantage of abili- 
ties to expreſs their ſentiments in a more intelligible 
and plauſible ſtile. But when I and others have ſaid all 
we can, a low intereſt is, as the ſoul to the body of 
trade: it is the fine qua non to the proſperity and 
:dvancement of the lands and trade of England. 


CH AF. As 


CONCERNING PLANTATIONS 


HE trade of our Engliſhplantations in America, 
being now of as great bulk, and employing as 
much ſhipping as molt of the trades of this kingdom, 
it ſeems not unneceſſary to diſcourſe more at large 
concerning the nature of plantations, and the good 
and evil conſequences of them, in relation to thisand 
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other kingdoms; and the rather, becauſe ſome ge: 
tlemen, of no mean capacities, are of opinion, that hi. 
Majeſty's plantations abroad, have very much preju- 
diced this kingdom, by draining vs of our people, 
for the confirmation of which opinion, they urge the 
example of Spain, which they ſay is almolt ruined by 
the depopulation which the Welt-Indies have occaj;. 
oned ; to the end thereof, that a more particular ſcty- 
tiny may be made into this matter, [ ſhall humbly of- 
fer my opinion, in the following propoſitions, and then 
give thoſe reaſons of probability which at preſent oc: 
cur to my memory, in confirmation of each propo- 
ſition. 

1. Firſt Iagree, that lands (tho' excellent) without 
hands proportionable, will not enrich any kingdom, 

2. That whatever tends to the depopulating of a 
kingdom, tends to the impoveriſhment of it. 

3. That moſt nations in the civilized parts of the 
world, are more or leſs rich or poor, proportionably 
to the paucity or plenty of their people, and not to the 
ſterility or fruitfulneſs of their lands. 

4. 1 do not agree, that our people in England are 
in any conſiderable meaſure abated, by reaſon of our 
forcign plantations, but propoſe to prove the con- 
trary. 

5. Iam of opinion, that we had immediately before 
the late plague, many more people in England, than we 
had before the inhabiting of Virginia, New-England, 
Barbadoes, and the reſt of our American plantations, 

6. That ail colonies, or plantations, do endamage 
their mother-kingdoms, of which the trades of ſuch 
plantations are not confined by ſevere laws, and good 
cxecutions of thoſe laws, to the mother-kingdom. 
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7. That the Dutch will reap the greateſt advantage 
by all colonies iſſuing from any kingdom in Europe; 
of which the trades are not ſo ſtrictly confined to the 
proper mother - Kingdoms. 

8, That the Dutch (tho' they thrive ſo exceedingly 
in trade) will, in probability, never endamage this 
kingdom by the growth of their plantations. 

9. That neither the French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
gueſe, are much to be feared on that account, not for 
the ſame, but for other cauſes. 

10. That it is more for the advantage of England, 
that Newfoundland ſhould remain unplanted, than 
that colonies ſhould be ſent, or permitted to go thi- 
ther to inhabit, with 2 governor, laws, &c. 

11. That New-England is the melt prejudicial 
plantation to the kingdom of England. 


J. That lands, tho' in their nature excellently good, 
without hands proportionable, will not enrich any 
kingdom. 


This firſt propoſition, I ſuppoſe, will readily be aſ- 


ſented to by all judicious perſons, and therefore for 


the proof of it, I ſhall only alledge matter of fact. 

The land of Paleſtine, once the richeſt country in 
the univerſe, ſince it came under the Turks domini- 
on, and conſequently unpeopled, 1s now become the 
pooreſt, 

In Andaluzia and Granada, formerly wonderfully 
rich, and full of good towns, ſince diſpeopled by the 
Spaniard, by expulſion of the Moors, many of the 
towns and brave country-houſes are fallen into rub- 
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biſh, and the whole country into miſerable poverty, 
tho? the lands naturally are prodigioully fertile, 

A hundred other inſtances of fact might be given 
to the like purpoſe. 


II. Whatever tends to tlie populating of a kingdom, 
tends to the improvement of it. 


The former propoſition being granted, I ſuppoſe 
this will not be denied ; and of the means (viz. good 
laws) whereby any kingdom may be populated, and, 
confequently, enriched, is, in effect, the ſubſtance and 
deſign of all my foregoing diſcourſe; to which, for 


| avoiding repetition, I mult pray the reader's retro- 


ſpection. 


III. That moſt nations, in the civilized parts of the 
world, are more or leſs rich or poor, proportiona- 
ble to the paucity or plenty of thcir people. 


This third is a conſequent of the two former pro- 
poſitions, and the whole world is a witneſs to the truth 
of it. the ſeven united provinces are certainly the molt 
populous tract of land in Chriſtendom, and for their 
bigneſs, undoubtedly the richeſt. England, for its 
bigneſs, except our foreſts, waſtes, and commons, 
which, by our own laws and cuſtoms, are barred from 


improvement, I hope is yet a more populous country 


than France, and conſequently richer; I ſay, in pro- 
portion toits bigneſs. Italy, in like proportion, more 
populous than France, and richer; and France more 
populous and rich than Spain, &c. 


IV 
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IV. I do not agree, that our people in England, are in 
any conſiderable meaſure abated, by reaſon of our 
foreign plantations, but propoſe to prove the con- 


This Iknowis a controverted point, and do believe, 
that where there is one man of my mind, there may bea 
thouſand of the contrary ; but I hope when the follow- 
ing grounds of my opinion have been thoroughly ex- 
amined, there will not be ſo many diſſenters. 


That very many people now go, and have gone 


from this kingdom, almoſt every year, for theſe ſixty 
years paſt, and have, and do ſettle, in our foreign 
plantations, is molt certain. but the firſt queſtion will 
be, whether, if England had no foreign plantations 
for thoſe people to be tranſported unto, they could or 
would have ſtayed and lived at home with us? 

Jam of opinion, they neither would, nor could, 

To reſolve this queſtion, we mult conſider what 
kind of people they were, and are, that have, and do 
tranſport themſelves to our foreign plantations. 

New-England, asevery one knows, was originally 
inhabited, and has ſince been ſucceſſively repleniſhed, 
by a ſort of people called Puritans, who could not 
conform to the eccleſiaſtical laws of England, but be- 
ing wearied with church cenſures and perſecutions, 
were forced to quit their fathers land, to find out new 
habitations, as many of them did, in Germany and 
Holland, as well as at New-England ; and had there 
not been a New-Englandfoundfor ſomeof them, Ger- 
many and Holland probably had received the reſt; but 
Old-England, to be ſure, had loſt them all. 
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Virginia and Barbadoes were firſt peopled by a ſon 
of looſe, vagrant people, vicious, and deſtitute of means 
to live at home, (being either unfit for labour, or ſuch 
as could find none to employ themſelves about, or had 
ſo misbehaved themſelves by whoring, thieving, or 
other debauchery, that none would ſet them on work, 
which merchants and maſters of ſhips,by their agents, 
or ſpirits, as they were called, gathered up about the 
ſtreets of London, and other places, clothed and tranſ- 
ported, to be employed upon plantations ;) and theſe, 
I ſay, were ſuch, as had there been no Engliſh foreign 
plantation in the world, could probably never have 
lived at home to do ſervice to their country, but muſt 
have come to be hanged. or ſtarved, or died untime- 
ly of ſome of thoſe miſerable diſeaſes, that proceed 
from want and vice; or elſe have fold themſelves for 
ſoldiers, to be knocked on the head, or ſtarved, in the 
quarrels of our neighbours, as many thouſands of 
brave Engliſhmen were in the low countries, as alſo in 


the wars of Germany, i'rance, and Sweden, &c. or 


elſe, if they could, by begging, or otherwiſe, arrive to 
the ſtocks of 2s. and 6d. to waſt them over to Hol- 
land, become ſervants tothe Dutch, who refuſe none, 

But the principal growth and increaſe of the afore- 
ſaid plantations of Virginia and Barbadoes happened 
in, or immediately after our late civil wars, when the 
worlted party, by the fate of war, being deprived of 
theireſtates, and having ſome of them never been bred 
to labour, and others made unfit for it, by the lazy 
habit of a ſoldier's life, there wanting means to main- 
tain them all abroad with his Majeſty, many of them 
betook themſelves to the aforeſaid plantations, and 
great numbers of Scots ſoldiers, of his Majeſty's ar- 
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ay, after Worceſter-fight, were, by the then prevail- 
ag powers, voluntarily ſent in thither. 

Another great ſwarm, or acceſſion of new inhabi- 
:2nts to the aforeſaid plantations, as alſo to New- 
England, Jamaica, and all other his Majeſty's planta- 
tions in the Welt-Indies, enſued upon his Majeſty's 
reſtoration, when the former prevailing party being, 
by a divine hand of providence, brought under, the 
army disbanded, many officers diſplaced, and all the 
new purchaſers of public titles, diſpoſſeſſed of their 
pretended lands, eſtates, &. many became impove- 
riſhed, and deſtitute of employment ; and, therefore, 
ſuch as could find no way of living at home, and ſome 
who feared the re-eſtabliſhment of the eccleſiaſtical 
laws, under which they could not live, were forced to 
tranſport themſelves, or ſell themſelves fora few years, 
to be tranſported by others to the foreign Engliſh 
plantations. the conſtant ſupply that the ſaid planta- 
tions have ſince had, has been by ſuch vagrant, looſe 
people, as I before mentioned, picked up, eſpecially 
about the ſtreets and ſuburbs of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and by malefactors condemned for crimes, for 
which, by the law, they deſerved to die; and ſome of 
thoſe people called Quakers, baniſhed for meeting on 
pretence of religious worſhip. 

Now, if from the premiſes, it be duly conſidered, 
what kind of perſons thoſe have been, by whom our 
plantations have at all times been repleniſhed, Iſup- 
pole it will appear, that ſuch they have been, and un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, that if his Majeſty had had no 
foreign plantations, to which they might have reſort- 
ed, England however mult have loſt them. 

To illuſtrate the truth thereof a little further, let 
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of the obſervations upon the bills of mortality, has 
faid, p. 76. and in other places of his book, concern. 
ing the city of London; and it is not only faid, but 
undeniably proved, viz. that the city of London, let 
the mortality be what it will, by plague, or otherwiſe, 
repairs its inhabitants once in two years,” and p. 101 
again, if there be encouragement for a hundred per- 
ſons in London, (that is, a way, how a hundred may 
live better than in the country) the evacuating of a 
fourth or a third part of that number, muſt ſoon be 
ſupplied out of the country, who, in a ſhort time, re- 
move themſelves from thence hither, fo long, until 
the city, for want of receipt and encouragement, re- 
gurgitates, and ſends them back.” 

1. What he has proved concerning London, I ſay 
of England in general; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
any kingdomor country in the world, 

Such as our employment is for people, ſo many will 
our people be; and if we ſhonld imagine, we have in 
England employment but for one hundred people, 
and we have born and bred amongſt us one hundred 
and fifty people; I ſay, the fifty muſt away from us, or 
ſtarve, or be hanged, to prevent it, whether we had 
any foreign plantations, or not. 

2, If by reaſon of the accommodation of living in 
our foreign plantations, we have evacuated more of 
our people than we ſhould have done, if we had no 
ſuch plantations, I ſay, with the aforeſaid author, in 
the caſe of London; and if that evacuation be grown 
to an exceſs (which I believe it never did barely on 
the account of the plantations) that decreaſe would 
procure its own remedy ; for much want of pcop:: 
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would procure greater and greater wages, and if our 
jaws gave encouragement, would procure us a ſupply 
of people, without the charge of breeding them, as the 
Dutch are, and always have been ſupplied in their 
greateſt extremities. 

Object. But it may be ſaid, is not the facility of be- 
ing tranſported into the plantations, together with the 
enticing methods cuſtomarily uſed to perſuade peo- 
ple to go thither, and the encouragement of living 
there with a people that ſpeak our own language, ſtrong 
motives to draw our people from us; anddo they not 
draw more from us, than otherwiſe would leave us, 
io go into foreign countries, where they underſtand 
not the language? 

[ anſwer; 3 it, it is not much more difficult to get a 
paſizgeto Holland, than it is to our plantations. 

2. Many of thoſe that go to our plantations,if they 
could not go thither, would, and mult go into foreign 
countries, tho? it were ten times more difficult to get 
thither than it is; or elſe, which is worſe, as has been 
laid, would adventure to be hanged, to prevent beg- 
ging or ſtarving ,as too many have done. 

3. Ido acknovlege, that the facility of getting to the 
plantations, may cauſe ſome more to leave us, than 
would do, if they had none but foreign countries for 
refuge: but then, if it be conſidered, that our planta- 
tions ſpending moſtly our Engliſh manufactures, and 
thoſe of all forts almoſt imaginable, in egregious quan- 
tities,and employing near two thirds of all our Engliſh 
{:upping, do therein give a conſtant ſuſtenance to it, 
may be two hundred thouſand perſons here at home; 
en Imuſt needs conclude upon the whole matter, that 
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we have not the fewer but the more people in England, 
by reaſon of our Engliſh plantations in America, 

Object. 2. But it may be ſaid, is not this referring 

and arguing againſt ſenſe andexperience? does not al 
the world ſee that the many noble kingdoms of Spain 
in Europe, are almoſt depopulated and ruinated, by 
reaſon of their people's flocking over to the Well 
Indies? and do not all other nations diminiſh in people, 
after they become poſſeſſed of foreign plantations? 

Anſw. 1.1 anſwer, with ſubmiſſion to better judg- 
ments, that in my opinion, contending for unifor- 
mity in religion, has contributed ten times more to 
the depopulating of Spain, than all the American plan- 
tations. what was it, but that, which cauſed the expul- 
ſion of ſo many thouſand Moors, who had built and 
inhabited moſt of the chief cities and towns in Anda- 
luzia, Granada, Arragon, and other parts? what was 
it, but that, and the inquiſition, that has, and does ex- 
pel ſuch vaſt numbers of rich jews, with their families 
and eſtates, into Germany, Italy, Turkey, Holland, 
and England? what was it, but that, which cauſed thoſe 
vaſt and long wars between that King and the Low 
Countries, and the effuſion of ſo much Spaniſh blood 
and treaſure, and the final loſs of the ſeven provinces, 
which we now ſee ſo prodigious rich, and full of peo- 
ple, while Spain is empty and poor, and Flanders thin 
and weak, in continual fear of being made a prey tv 
their neighbours, 

2. I anſwer; we muſt warily diſtinguiſh between 
country and country; for tho' plantations may havc 
drained Spain of people, it does not follow, that they 
haveor will drain England, or Holland, becauſe where 
liberty and property are not ſo well preſerved, an- 
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where intereſt of money is permitted to go at 12 per 
cent. there can be no conſiderable manufacturing, and 
no more of tillage and grazing, than, as we prover- 
bially ſay, will keep life and foul together; and where 
there is little manufacturing, and as little husbandry 
of lands, the profit of plantations, the greateſt part 
of them, will not redound to the mother- kingdom, 
but to other countries, wherein there are more ma- 
nufactures, and more productions from the earth: 
from hence it follows, plantations thus managed, 
prove drains of the people, from their mother-king- 
dom; whereas, in plantations belonging to mother- 
Lingdoms, or countries, where liberty and property 
are both preſerved, and intereſt of money reſtrained 
to a lower rate, the conſequence is, that every perſon 
ſent abroad with the negroes and utenſils. he is con- 
ſtrained to employ, or that are employed with him, it 
being cuſtomary in molt of our iſlands in America, up- 
on every plantation to employ eight or ten blacks for 
one white ſervant ; I ſay, in this caſe we may reckon, 
that for proviſion, clothes, and houſhold goods, ſea- 
men, and all others employed about marerials for 
bailding, fitting, and victualling of ſhips, every En- 
pliſhrzan in Barbadoes or Jamaica, creates employ- 
ment for four men at home, 

zdly, Ianſwer, that Holland now ſends as many, 
and more people, yearly,to reſide in their plantations, 
ſortreſſes, and ſhips, in the Kaſt- Indies, (beſides ma- 
ny into the Welt Indies) than Spain, and yet are ſo 
"ar from declining in the number of their people at 
zome, that it is evidently they do monſtrouſly in- 
creaſe; and fo J hope, under the next head, to prove, 
hit England has conſtantly increaſed in people at 
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home, ſince our ſettlement upon plantations in Ame. 
rica, althoꝰ not in ſo great a proportion as the Dutch, 


V. I am of opinion, that we had immediately before 
the late plague, more people in England, than ye 
had before the inhabiting of New. England, Virgi- 
nia, Barbadoes, &c. : 


The truth of this, at beſt, I know can but be con- 
jectural; but in confirmation of my opinion, I have, 
think, of my mind the moſt induſtrious Engliſh calcu- 
lator this age has produced in public, viz. captain 
Graunt in the forementioned treatiſe, p. 88. his words 
are: upon the whole matter we may therefore con- 
clude, that the people of the whole nation do increaſe, 
and conſequently the decreaſe of Wincheſter, Lin- 
coln, and other like places, mult beattributed to other 
reaſons, than that of refurniſhing London only,” 

2. It is manifeſt by the aforeſaid worthy author's 
calculations, that the inhabitants of London, and part: 
adjacent, have increaſed to almoſt double, within theſe 
ſixty years, and that city has uſually been taken for 
an index of the whole. 

I know it will be ſaid, that altho* London has ſo in- 
creaſed, other parts have as much diminiſhed, of which 


ſome are named before; but to anſwer the dimini- | 


tion of inhabitants in ſome particular places, if it be 
conſidered how others are increaſed, viz. Varmouth. 
Hull, Scarborough, and other ports in the North: 
as alſo Liverpool, Weſt-Cheſter, and Briſtol, Por: 
mouth, Lime, and Plimouth; and withal, if it be con- 
ſidered, what great improvements have been made these 


laſt ſixty years, upon breaking up and encloſing ©: 
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waſtes, foreſts, and parks, and draining of the fens, 
and all thoſe places inhabited and furniſhed with huſ- 
bandry, &c. I think it will appear probable, that we 
have in England now, at leaſt had before the late 
plague, more people than we had before we firſt enter- 
ed upon foreign plantations, notwithſtanding likewiſe 
the great numbers of men which have iſſued from us 
into Ireland ; which country, as our laws now are, I 
reckon not among the number of plantations profita- 
ble to England, nor within the limits of thisdiſcourſe, 
altho*, peradventure, ſomething may be picked out of 
theſe papers which may deſerve conſideration, in re- 
lation to that country. 

But it may be ſaid,if we have more people now than 
in former ages, how came it to paſs, that in the times 
of King Henry IV. and V. and other times formerly, 
we could raiſe ſuch great armies, and employ them in 
foreign wars, and yet retain a ſufficient number to de- 
fend the kingdom, and cultivate our lands at home? 

I anſwer ; firſt, the bigneſs of armies is not always 
a certain indication of the numerouſneſs of a nation, 
but ſometimes rather of the nature of the government, 
and diſtribution of the lands; as for inſtance, where 
the prince and lords are owners of the whole terri- 
tory, altho' the people be thin, the armies, upon oc- 
calion, may be very great, as in Eaſt- India, Turkey, 
and the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, where Taf- 
ſelet was lately ſaid to have an army of one hundred 
and fifty, or two hundred thouſand men, altho” every 
body knows that country has as great a ſcarcity of 
people, as any in the world: but ſince freeholders are 
ſo much increaſed in England, and the ſervile tenures 
altered, doubtleſs it is more difficult, as well as more 
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chargeable, to draw great numbers of men into foreign 
wars. | 

2. Since the introduction of the new artillery of 
powder, ſhot, and fire-arms, in the world, all war is 
become much rather an expence of money than men, 
and ſucceſs attends thoſe that can moſt and longeſt 
ſpend money, rather than men; and, conſequently, 
princes armies in Europe are become more proportio- 
nable to their purſes, than to the numbers of their 
people. 


VI. That all colonies and foreign plantations do en- 
damage their mother-kingdoms, when the trades of 
ſuch plantations are not confined to their ſaid mo- 
ther-kingdoms, by good laws, and the ſevere exe- 
cution of thoſe laws. 


1. The practice of all the governments of Europe 
witneſs to the truth of this propoſition : the Danes 
keep the trade of Iceland to themſelves ; the Dutch, 
Surinham, and all their ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies; 
the French, St. Chriſtopher's, and their other planta- 
tions in the Weſt-Indies; the Portugueſe, Brazil, and 
all the coaſts thereof; the Spaniards, all their vaſt ter- 
ritories upon the main, in the Weſt Indies, and many 
iſlands there; and our own laws ſeem to deſign the 
like as to all our plantations in New-England, Vir- 
ginia, Barbadoes, &c. altho* we have not yet arrived 
to a compleat and effectual execution of thoſe laws. 

2. Plantations being at firſt furniſhed, and after- 
wards ſucceſſively ſupplied with people from their 
mother- kingdoms, and people being riches, that loſs 
of people to the mother-kingdoms, be it more or leſs, 
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is certainly a damage, except the employment of thoſe 
people abroad do cauſe the employment of ſo many 
more at home in their mother kingdoms, and that can 
never be, except the tradehereſtrained to their mother- 
kingdoms, which will not be doubted by any that un- 
derſtand the next propoſition, viz. 


VII. That the Dutch will reap the greateſt advan- 
tage by all colonies, iſſuing from any kingdom in 
Europe, whereof the trades are not ſo ſtrictly con- 
fined to their proper mother-kingdoms. 


This propoſition will be readily aſſented to by any 
that underſtand the nature of low intere{t and low cuſ- 
toms; where the market is free, they ſhall be ſure to 
have the trade that can ſell the belt pennyworths, that 
buy deareſt, and ſell cheapeſt, which, nationally ſpeak- 
ing, none can do, but thoſe that have money at the 
loweſt rate of intereſt, and pay the leaſt cuſtoms, which 
are the Dutch; and this is the cauſe why, before the 
act of navigation, there went ten Dutch ſhips to Bar- 
badoes for one Engliſh. 


VIII. That the Dutch (tho? they thrive ſo exceeding- 
ly in trade) will, in all probability, never enda- 
mage this kingdom by the growth of their planta- 
tions. 


1. In fact, the Dutch never did much thrive in 
planting; for I remember they had about twenty years 
paſt Tobago, a molt fruitful iſland in the Weſt- Indies, 
apt for the production of ſugars, and all other com- 
modities that are propagated in Barbadoes, and, as I 
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have heard planters affirm, better accommodated with ; 
rivers for water-mills, which are of great uſe for grind. MW #' 
ing of the canes ; this iſland is ſtill in their poſſeſſion, a 
and Coraſoa, and ſome others, and about ſixteen or 
ſeventeen years paſt they were ſo eager upon the im- al 
provement of it, that beſides what they did in Holland, Se 
they ſet up bills upon the Exchange of London, proſ. ho 
fering great privileges to any that would tranſport W *2 
themſelves thither. notwithſtanding all which, to 
this day, that iſland is not the tenth part ſo wel e 
improved as Jamaica has been by the Engliſh, with: t 
in theſe five years; neither have the Dutch at any n 
other time, or in any other parts of the world, made ade 
any improvement by planting ; what they do in the © 
Ealt Indies being only by war, trade, and building of tha 
fortified towns and caſtles upon the ſea- coaſts, to ſe. 
cure the ſole commerce of the places, with the people dt 
which they conquer, not by clearing, breaking up ol Y 
the grounds, and planting, as the Engliſh have done 
This I take to be a ſtrong argument of fact to ny IX. 


preſent purpoſe. a 
2. The ſecond argument to prove this propoſitia | 

is from reaſon: I have before mentioned the ſever! 
accidents and methods by which our foreign plant f 
tions have, from time to time, come to be peopled an Ind 
improved. that 
Now the Dutch being void of thoſe accidents, ng 
deſtitute of the occaſions to improve foreign plant ofte 
tions by diging and delving as the Engliſh have done eaſ 
For firſt, in Holland, their intereſt and cuſtomb F 
ing low, together with their other encouragementst ns 
ena 


trade, mentioned in the former part of this treatil 
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gives employment to all their people born and bred 
amongſt them, and alſo to multitudes of foreigners, 

2. Their giving liberty, or at leaſt connivance to 
all religions, as well Jews and Roman- Catholics, as 
Sectaries, gives ſecurity to all their inhabitants at 
home, and expels none, nor puts a neceſſity upon any 
to baniſh themſelves upon that account. 

3. Their careful and wonderful providing for and 
employing their poor, at home, puts all their people 
utterly out of danger of ſtarving, or neceſſity of ſteal- 


| ing, and, conſequently, out of fearof hanging. I might 


add to this, that they have not for a long time had any 
civil war among them; and from the whole conclude, 
that the Dutch as they did never, fo they never can 
or will thrive by planting ; and that our Engliſh plan- 
tations abroad are a good effect, proceeding from ma- 


ny evil cauſes. 


IX. That neither the French, Spaniards, nor Portu- 
gueſe, are much to be feared on the account of 
planting, not for the ſame, but for other reaſons. 


That the French have had footing in the Weſt- 
Indies almoſt as long as the Engliſh is certain, and 


| that they have made no conſiderable progreſs in plant- 


ing is as certain; and finding it ſo in fact, Thave been 
often exerciſing my thoughts about enquiry into the 
reaſons of it, which I attribute eſpecially to two. 
Firſt, becauſe France being an abſolute govern» 
ment, has not but till very lately given any coun- 
tenance or encouragement to navigation and trade. 
Secondly and principally, becauſe the French ſet- 
tlements in the Welt Indies have not been upon free» 
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holders as the Engliſh are, but in ſubjection to the 
French Weſt - India- Company, which company being 
under the French King, as Lord Proprietor of the 
places they ſettle upon, and taxing the inhabitants at 
pleaſure, as the King does them, it is not probable they 
ſhould make that ſucceſsful progreſs in planting; pro- 
perty, freedom, and inheritance, being the molt ef- 
fectual ſteps to induſtry. 

2. Tho' ſome, who have not looked far into this 
matter, may think the Spaniards have made great pro- 
greſs in planting, I am of opinion, that the Engliſh 
ſince the time they ſet upon this work, have cleared 
and improved fifty plantations for one, and huilt as 
many houſes for one the Spaniards have built; this 
will not be very difficult to imagine, if it be con- 
ſidered. 

Firſt, that it is not above fiſty or ſixty years ſince 
the Engliſh intended the propagating foreign plan- 
tations. | 

Secondly, that the Spaniards were poſſeſſed of the 
Weſt-Indies about our King Henry the VII's time, 
which is near two hundred years paſt. 

Thirdly, that what the Spaniard has done in the 
Weſt-Indies,has been ten times more by conqueſt than 
by planting. 

Fourthly, That the Spaniards found in the Weſt— 
Indies moſt of the cities and towns ready built and 
inhabited, and much of the ground improved and cul- 
tivated before their coming thither. 

Fifthly, That the inhabitants which they found 
there, and ſubdued, were ſuch a people with whom 
ſome of the Spaniards could, and have mixed, from 
whence has proceeded a generation of people which 
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they call Meſtiſes; whereas the Engliſh, where they 
have ſet down and planted, either found none, or ſuch 
as were mere wild heathen, with whom they could not, 
nor ever have been known to mix. 

Sixthly, That now, aſter ſuch along ſeries of time, 
the Spaniards are ſcarce fo populous in any part of 
the Weſt- Indies, as to be able to bring an army of ten 
thouſand men together in a month's time. 

From all which I conjecture; 

1ſt. That his Majeſty has now more Engliſh ſub- 
jects in all his foreign plantations, in ſixty years, than 
the King of Spain has Spaniards in all his, in two hun- 
dred years. | 

2d. That the Spaniards progreſs in planting bears 
no proportion to the increaſe of the Engliſh plan- 
tation. 

3d. That ſeeing the Spaniards, in the time of their 
greateſt proſperity, and under ſo many advantages, 
have been ſuch indifferent planters, and have made 
ſuch flow progreſs in peopling thoſe parts of the Welt- 
Indies which they poſſeſs, it is not much to be feared 
that ever the Engliſh will be mated by the Spaniards in 
their foreign plantations, or production of the native 
commodities of thoſe parts, 

Now the reaſons why the Spaniards are ſo thin of 
people in the Weſt- Indies, I take to be ſuch as theſe 
following, viz. 

Firſt and principally, becauſe they exerciſe the ſame 
policy and government civil and eccleſiaſtical in their 
plantations, as they do in their mother- kingdom; 
from whence it follows, that their people are few and 
thin abroad, from the ſame cauſes as they are empty 
and void of people at home; whereas, altho* we in 
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England vainly endeavour to arrive at an uniformity of 
religion at home, yet we allow an Amſterdam liberty 
in our plantations. 

It is true, New - England being a more independent 
government from this kingdom than any of our plan- 
tations, and the people that went thither more one pe- 
culiar ſort or ſect, than thoſe that went to the reſt of 


our plantations, they did for ſome years paſt, exerciſe 


ſome ſeverities againſt the Quakers, but of late they 
have underſtood their true intereſt better, inſomuch 
that I have not heard of any act of that kind for theſe 
five or ſix years laſt, notwithſtanding I am well in- 
formed, that there are now amongſt them many more 
Quakers,and other diſſenters from their forms ofteligi- 
ous worſhip, than were at the time of their greateſt ſe- 
verity, which ſeverity had no other effect but to in- 
creaſe the New-Engliſh Non - conformiſts. 

2d. A ſecond reaſon why the productions of the 
Spaniſh-Welt-India commodities are ſo inconſidera- 
ble in reſpect to the Engliſh, and, conſequently, why 
their progreſs in planting, has been, and is like to be 
much leſs than the Engliſh, as alſo the increaſe of their 
people, I take it to be the dearneſs of the freight of 
their ſhips, which is four times more than our Engliſh 
freight, and if you would know how that comes to be 
ſo, 12 per cent. intereſt will go a great way towards 


the ſatisfying you, altho' there are other concomitant 


leſſer cauſes, which, whoſoever underſtands Spain, or 
ſhall carefully read this treatiſe, may find out them- 
ſelves. 

3d. A third reaſon I take to be the greatneſs of the 
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cuſtoms in Old-Spain, for undoubtedly high cuſtoms 
do as well dwarf plantations as trade. 

4th. The Spaniards intenſe and ſingular induſtry 
in their mines for gold and ſilver, the working wherein 
deſtroys abundance of their people, at leaſt of their 
ſlaves, and cauſes them to neglect, in great meaſure, 
cultivating of the earth, and producing commodities 
from the growth of it, which might give employment 
to a greater navy, as well as ſuſtenance toafar greater 
number of people by ſea and land, 

th. Their multitude of fryers, nuns, and other re- 
cluſe and eccleſiaſtical perſons, who are prohibited 
marriage. | 

3. The third ſort of people I am to diſcourſe of, 
are the Portugueſe, and them I muſt acknowledge to 
have been great planters in the Brazils and other pla- 
ces; but yet, if we preſerve our people and plantati- 
ons by good laws, I have reaſon to believe, that the 
Portugueſe, except they alter their politics, which is 
almoſt impoſſible for them to do, can never bear up with 
us, much leſs prejudice our plantations. 

That hitherto they have not hurt us, but we them, 
is moſt apparent; for in my time we have beat their 
Muſcovado and Paneal ſugars quite out of uſe in Eng- 
land, their whites we have brought down in all theſe 
parts of Europe in price, from ſeven or eight pounds 
per Ib. to fifty ſhillings and three pound per lb. and in 
quantity, whereas formerly their Brazil fleets conſiſt- 
ed of one hundred to one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand cheſts of ſugar, they are now reduced to about 
thirty thouſand cheſts, ſince the great increaſe of Bar- 
badoes. . 
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The reaſon of this decay of the Portugueſe pro. 
duction in Brazil, is certainly the better policy that 
our Engliſh plantations are founded upon, 

That which principally dwarfs the Portugueſe 
plantations is the ſame before mentioned which hin- 
ders the Spaniards, viz.extraordinary highcuſtoms at 
home, high freights, high intereſt or money, eccleſa(- 
tical perſons, &c. 

From all that has been ſaid concerning plantations 
in general, I draw theſe two principal concluſions, 

1ſt. That our Engliſh plantations may thrive be- 
yond any other plantations in the world, though the 
trades of all of them were more ſeverely limited by 
laws, and good execution of thoſe laws to their mo- 
ther kingdom of England, excluſive of Ireland and 
New-England. 

2. That itis in his Majeſty's power, and the par- 
liament's, if they pleaſe, by taking off all charges from 
ſugar, to make it more entirely an Engliſh commodi- 
ty, than white herrings are a Dutch commodity, and 
to draw more profit to this kingdom thereby, than 
the Dutch do by that : and that in conſequence there- 
of, all plantations of other nations mult in a few years 
link to little or nothing. 


X. That it is more for the advantage of England that 
Newfoundland ſhould remain unplanted, than that 
colonies ſhould be ſent, or permitted to go thither 
to inhabit under a governor, laws, &c. 


I have before diſcourſed of plantations in general, 
moſt of the Engliſh being in their nature much alike, 
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- -ept tais of Newfoundland, and that of New-Eng- 
d, of which I intend next to ſpeak, 

The advantage Newfoundland has brought to this 
kingdom, is only by the fiſhery there, and of what 
valt concernment that is, is well known to moſt gen- 
tlemen and merchants, eſpecially thoſe of the weſt 
parts of England, from whence eſpecially this trade is 
driven. 

It is well known, upon undeniable proof, that in 
the year 1605, the Engliſh employed 250 fail of ſhips, 
ſmall and great, in fiſhing upon that coaſt; and it is 
now too apparent, that we do not ſo employ from all 
parts, above 80 fail of ſhips. 

It is likewiſe generally known and confeſſed, that 
when we employed ſo many ſhips in that trade, the 
current price of our fiſh in that country, was (com- 
munibus annis) ſeventeen rials, which is 88. 6d. per 
quintal, and that ſince, as we have leſſened in that 
trade, the French have increaſed in it, and that we 
have annually proceeded to raiſe our fiſh from ſeven- 
teen rials to twenty-four rials, or twelve ſhillings, 
(communibus annis) as it now ſells in the country, 

This being the caſc of England in relation to this 
trade, it is certainly worth the enquiry, 

Iſt. How we came to decay in that trade. 


2dly, What means may be uſed to recover our an- 


cient greatneſs in that trade, or at leaſt to prevent our 
further diminution therein? 

The decay of that trade I attribute, 

Firſt and principally, to the growing liberty which 
is every year more and more uſed in the Romiſh coun- 
tries, as well as others, of eating fleſh in Lent, and on 


fiſh- days. 
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il 2. To a late abuſe crept into that trade, which 
| has much abated the expence within theſe twenty 
| years of that commodity, of ſending over private boat- 
. Ekeepers, which has much diminiſhed the number of 
F the ſiſhing-ſhips. 

3. To the great increaſe of the French fiſhery of 
Placentia, and other ports on the back ſide of New- 


bee 
foundland. 
dot 
4. To the ſeveral wars we have had at ſea within I , 
„ theſe twenty years, which have much impoveriſh- W Ne. 
"® ed the merchants of our weſtern parts, and reduced I |: 
them to carry on a great part of that trade at bottom- ſeq 
ry, viz. money taken upon adventure of the ſhip at I ane 


twenty per cent. per annum. 

2. What means may be uſed to recover our anci- 
ent greatneſs in that trade, or at leaſt to prevent our I ges 
further diminution therein? 

For this, two contrary ways have been pro- on 
pounded, 

1. To ſend a governor to reſide there, and to en- 
courage people to inhabit there, as well for defence 
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t 
of the country againſt invaſion, as to manage the fiſh- * 
ery there by inhabitants upon the place; this has of. e 


ten been propounded by the planters, and ſome mer- 
chants of London, 

2. The ſecond way propounded, and which i: ſp 
directly contrary to the former, is, by the welt- 6 
country merchants, and owners of the fiſhing-ſhips; by 
iS and that is, to have no governor or inhabitants per- 
FT mitted to reſide at Newfoundland, nor any paſſenger, 
or private boat-keepers ſuffered to fiſh at Newfound- I e. 
land. . 

This latter way propounded is moſt agreeable to 
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my propoſition; and if it could be effected, I am per- 
ſuaded would revive the decayed Engliſh-fiſhing-trade 
at Newfoundland, and be otherwiſe greatly for the 
advantage of this kingdom, and that for theſe follow- 1 
ing reaſons, | "11 
1. Becauſe moſt of the proviſions the planters who 1 
are ſettled in Newfoundland, make uſe of, viz. bread, | 
beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, clothes, and Iriſh Bengal 
cloth. linen and woollen, Iriſh-ſtockings, as alſo nets, 
hooks and lines, &c. they are ſupplied with from 
New-England and Ireland; and with wine, oil, and 
linen, by the ſalt ſhips from France and Spain, in con- 
ſequence of which, the labour, as well as the feedin 
and clothing of ſo many men, is loſt to England. © 
2. The planters ſettled there, being moſtly looſe, 
vagrant people, and without order and government, 
keep diſſolute houſes, which have debauched ſea-men, 
and diverted them from their laborious and induſtri- 
ous calling ; whereas, before there were ſettlements 
there, the ſea-men had no other reſort during the fiſh- 
ing ſeaſon, being the time of their abode in that coun- 
try, but to their ſhips, which afforded them conveni- 
ent food and repoſe, without the inconveniencies of 
excels. | 
3. If it be the intereſt of all trading nations prin- 
cipally to encourage navigation, and to promote e- 
ſpecially thoſe trades which employ moſt ſhipping ; 
than which nothing is more true, nor more regarded 
by the wiſe Dutch; then certainly it is the intereſt of 
England to diſcountenance and abate the number 
of planters at Newfoundland, for if they ſhould in- 
creaſe, it would in a few years happen to us, in rela- 
tion to that country, as it has to the fiſhery at News 
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England, which many years ſince was managed hy 
Engliſh ſhips from the weſtern ports; but as planta. 
tions there increaſed, fell to be the ſole employment 
of people ſettled there, and nothing of that trade leſt 
the poor old Engliſhmen, but the liberty of carrying 
now and then, by courteſy, or purchaſe, a ſhip load of 
fiſh to Bilboa, when their own New-Engliſh ſhipping 
are better employed, or not at leiſure to do it, 

4. It is manifeſt that before there were boat - keep- 
ers or plantersat Newfoundland,fiſh were fold cheaper 
than now it is, by about forty per cent. and, conſe. 
quently, more vended ; the reaſon of which I take to 
be this: the boat-keepers and planters, being gene- 
rally at firſt able fiſhermen, and being upon the place, 
can doubtleſs afford their fiſh cheaper than the fiſhing 
ſhips from Old England; ſo doubtleſs they did at 

firſt, as well at New-England as at Newfoundland, till 

they had beat the Engliſh ſhips out of the trade ; after 
which, being freed from that competition, they be. 
came lazy as to that laborious employment, having 
means otherwiſe to live or employ themſelves ; and 
thereupon enhanced the price of their fiſh to ſuch an 
exceſs, as in effect proves the giving away of that trade 
to the French, who, by our aforeſaid impolitic ma- 
nagement of that trade, have of late years been able 
to underſell us at all markets abroad; and mol: cer- 
tain it is, that thoſe that can ſell cheapeſt will have the 
trade. 

5. This kingdom being an iſland, it is our intereſt, 
as well for our preſervation as our profit, not only to 
have many ſea-men, but to have them as much as may 
be within call in time of danger. now the fiſhing ſhips 
going out in March, and returning home from Eng- 
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un“ in the month of September yearly, and there be- 
o employed in that trade two hundred and fifty 
, which might carry about ten thouſand ſeamen, 
ihermen, and ſhoremen, as they uſually call the 
wunger perſons, who were never before at ſea : I ap- 
veal to the reader, whether ſuch a yearly return of ſea- 
nen, abiding at home with us all the winter, and ſpend- 
ing their money here, which they got in their ſummer 
iſhery, were not a great acceſs of wealth and power to 
this kingdom, and a ready ſupply for his Majeſty's 
navy upon all emergencies. 

6. The fiſhing ſhips yet are, and always have been 
the breeders of ſeamen ; the planters and boat keepers 
are generally ſuch as were bred, and became expert at 
the coſt of the owners of fiſhing ſhips, which planters 
and boat · keepers enter very few new or green men. 

7. By the building, ſitting, victualling, and repairing 
of fiſhing ſhips, multitudes of Engliſh tradeſmen and 
artificers, befides the owners and ſeamen, gain their 
ſubliltence; whereas, by the boats, which the planters 
and boat-keepers build or uſe at Newfoundland, Eng- 
land gets nothing. 

Object. But againſt all that J have ſaid, thoſe that 
contend for a governor at Newfoundland, object; 

1. That without a governor and government there, 
that country will be always expoſed to the ſurpriſal 
of the French, or any foreigners that ſhall pleaſe to 
attack it. 

I. That the diforders of the planters, which I com- 
plain of, and ſome others, which, for brevity ſake, I 
have not mentioned, cannot be remedied without a 
governor. 

To which I anſwer, firſt, that when we cannot pre- 
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ſerve our colonies by our ſhipping, or ſo awe our neige for 
bours by our fleets and ſhips of war, tha they date lin 
not attempt them, our caſe will be ſad, and our pro- gif 
perty will be loſt, or in eminent danger, not only a-. ol 
broad, but at home likewiſe, thc 
2. All the fiſh that is killed at Newfoundiand ina 
ſummer, is not ſufficient to maintain ſtrength enougi rel 
on ſhore to defend two fiſhing harbours againſt ten 
men of war, whereas that country has more harbours Ne 
to defend than are to be found in Old-England. tut 
3. If a governor be eſtabliſhed, the next conſe. ¶ co 
quence will be a tax upon the fiſhing, and the leaſt tax N & 
will increaſe the price of fiſh, and that unavoidably I (a: 
will give the trade away wholly into the French tit 
hands, ſa\ 
| 4. A governor there is already of ancient cuſtom I ju; 
| among the maſters of the fiſhing ſhips, to whom the ¶ ſai 
| fiſhermen are inured, and that free from oppreſſion, to 
and adapted to the trade, inſomuch that altho? a bet. ſh of 
ter might be wiſhed, I never hope to ſee. 


ſo 

XI. That New-Englandis the moſt prejudicial plants. yc 
tion to this kingdom, Va 

co 


I am now to write of a people, whoſe frugality, N w 
| induſtry, and temperance, and the happineſs of whole je 
| laws and inſtitution, promiſe to them long life, with I k« 
1 a wonderful increaſe of people, riches, and power: ¶ th 
| and altho* no men ought to envy that virtue and wil- m 
dom in others, which themſelves either can or will ki 
not practiſe, but rather to commend and admire it; V 
yet I think it is che duty of every good man primarily 4 
to reſpect the welfare of his native country; and there 
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fore, tho' I may offend ſome, whom I would not wil- 
ingly diſpleaſe, I cannot omit, in the progreſs of this 
diſcourſe, to take notice of ſome particulars, wherein 
01d-England ſuffers diminution by the growth of 
thoſe colonies ſettled in New-England, and how that 
plantation differs from thoſe more ſoutherly, with 
reſpect to the gain or loſs of this kingdom, viz. 

1. All our American plantations, except that of 
New-England, produce commodities of different na- 
tures from thoſe of this kingdom, as ſugar, tobacco, 
cocoa, wool, ginger, ſundry ſorts of dying woods, 
Kc. whereas New-England produces generally the 
ſame we have here, viz. corn and cattle, ſome quan- 
tity of fiſh they do likewiſe kill, but that is taken and 
ſaved altogether by their own inhabitants, which pre- 
judices our Newfoundland trade, where, as has been 
ſaid, very few are, or ought, according to prudence, 
to be employed in thoſe fiſheries, but the inhabitants 
of Old-England, 

The other commodities we have from them, are 
ſome few great maſts, furs, and train-oil, of which the 
yearly value amounts to very little, the much greater 
value of returns from thence being made in ſugar, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, and ſuch like commodities; 
which they firſt receive from ſome other of his Ma- 
jelty's plantations, in barter for dry cod-fiſh, ſalt mac- 
kerel, beef, pork, bread, beer, flower, peaſe, &c. which 
they ſupply Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c. with, to the di- 
minution of the vent of thoſe commodities from this 
kingdom; the great experience of which in our own 
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Weſt-India plantations, would ſoon be found in the 


advantage of the value of our lands in England, were 
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it not for the vaſt and almoſt incredible ſupplies thoſe 
colonies have from New-England. 

2. The people of New-England, by virtue of their 
primitive charters, being not ſo ſtrictly tied to the ob- 
ſervation of the laws of this kingdom, do ſometimes 
aſſume the liberty of trading, contrary to the act of 
navigation, by reaſon of which, many of our Ameri- 
can commodities, eſpecially tobacco and ſugar, are 
tranſported in New-Engliſh ſhipping, directly into 
Spain, and other foreign countries, without being 
landed in England, or paying any duty to his Ma- 
jeſty; which is not only a loſs to the King, and a pre- 
judice to the navigation of Old-England, but alfo a 
total excluſion of the old Engliſh merchant from the 
vent of thoſe commodities in thoſe ports, where the 
New-Engliſh veſſels trade; becauſe their being no 
cuſtom on thoſe commodities in New-England, and 
a great cuſtom paid upon them in Old-England, it 
mult neceſſarily follow that the New- Engliſh merchant 
will be able to afford his commodity much cheaper at 
the market, than the Old-Engliſh merchant; and thoſe 
that can ſell cheapeſt, will infallibly engroſs the whole 
trade ſooner or later, AS 

3. Ofall the American plantations, his Majeſty has 
none ſo apt for the building of ſhipping as New-Eng- 
land, nor none comparably ſo qualified for the breed- 
ing of ſeamen, not only by reaſon of the natural in- 
duſtry of that people, but principally by reaſon of 
their cod and mackerel fiſheries: and,” in my poor 
opinion, there is nothing more prejudicial, and in 
proſpect more dangerous to any mother-kingdom, 
than the increaſe of ſhipping in her colonies, plan- 
tations, or provinces, 
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4. The people that evacuate from us to Barbadoes, 
and the other Weſt- India plantations, as was before 
hinted, do commonly work one Engliſh to eight or ten 
blacks; and if we keep the trade of our ſaid plantati- 
ons intirely to England, England would have no leſs 
inhabitants, but rather an increaſe of people by ſuch 
evacuation, becauſe that one Engliſhman,with the ten 
blacks that work with him, accounting what they eat, 
uſe, and wear, would make employment for four men 
in England, as was ſaid before; whereas, peradven- 
ture of ten men that iſſue from us to New-England 
and Ireland, what we {end to or receive from them, 
does not employ one man in England. * 

To conclude this chapter, and to do right to that 
moſt induſtrious Engliſh colony, I muſt confeſs, that 
tho? we loſe by their unlimited trade with our foreign 
plantations, yet we are very great gainers by their 
direct trade to and from Old- England. our yearly ex- 
portations of Engliſh manufactures, malt, and other 
goods from hence thither, amounting, in my opinion, 
to ten times the value of what is imported from thence, 
which calculation I do not make at random, but up- 
on mature conſideration, and, peradventure, upon 
as much experience in this very trade, as any other 
perſon will pretend to; and, therefore, whenever a 
reformation of our correſpondency in trade with that 
people ſhall be thought on, it will, in my poor judg- 
ment require great tenderneſs, and very ſerious cir- 
cumſpection. 
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USUMY 


O leave the proofs of the unlawfulneſs of uſury 

to divines, wherein a number, as well Proteſ- 

tants as Papiſts, have learnedly written; here are on- 

ly ſet down ſome arguments to ſhe how great the hurt 

is, it does to this kingdom, which has no gold nor ſil- 

ver mines, but plenty of commodities, and many and 

great advantages of trade; to which the high rate of 
uſury is a great prejudice and decay. 

For proof how much the high rate of uſury decays 
trade ; we ſee that generally all merchants when they 
have gotten any great wealth, leave trading, and fall 
to uſury, the gain thereof being ſo eaſy, certain and 
great; whereas, in other countries, where uſury is at 
a lower rate, and thereby lands dearer to purchaſe, 
they continue merchants from generation to gene- 
ration, to enrich themſelves and the (tate. 

Neither are they rich tradeſmen only, that give over 
trading, but a number of beginners are undone or diſ- 
couraged by the high rate of uſury, their induſtry ſery- 
ing but to enrich others, and begg>r themſelves. 

We allo ſee many trades themſelves much decayed, 
becauſe they will not afford ſo great a gain as ten in 
the hundred; whereas, if the rate of uſury were not 
higher here than in other countries they had ſtill ſub- 
lilted and flouriſhed, and, perhaps, with as much ad- 
vantage to the public, as thoſe that bring more to the 
private adventurers, 
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Yet are not thoſe the greateſt hindrances the higli 


rate of money brings to trade; our greateſt diſadvan- 


tage is, that other nations, eſpecially our induſtrious 
neighbours the Dutch, are therein wiſer than we: for 
with them, and ſo in moſt countries with whom we 
hold commerce, there is not any uſe for money tole- 
rated, above the rate of ſix in the hundred; whereby 
it muſt of neceſſity come to paſs, tho? they have no 
other advantages of induſtry and frugality, that they 


muſt out trade us; for, if they make return of ten per 


cent. they almoſt double the uſe allowed, and ſo make 
a very gainful trade. but withus, where ten in the hun- 
dred is ſo current, it is otherwiſe; for, if we make not 
above ten, we are loſers, and, conſequently, the ſame 
trade being with them and us equally good for the 
public, is to the private adventurers loſsful with us, 
with them very gainful; and where the good of pub- 
lic and private men go not together, the public is ſel- 
dom advanced. 

And as they out- trade, ſo they may afford to under- 
ſel us in the fruits of the earth, which are equally na- 
tural to our and their lands, as to our great ſhame we 
{ee our neighbours the Dutch do, even in our coun- 
try : for in moſt commodities the earth brings forth, 
the ſtock employed 'in planting and managing of 
them, makes a great, in many the greateſt part of their 
price; and, conſequently, their ſtock with them being 
rated at {ix in the hundred, they may with great gain 
underſel us, our ſtock with us being rated at ten, 

And as they may out-trade us and underſell us, fo 
are all contributions to the war, works of piety and 
glory of the ſtate, cheaper to them than to us ; for the 
uſe of money going with us near double the rate it 
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does in other countries, the giving the ſaid ſum muſt 
needs be double the charge to us it is to them. 

Amongſt other things which the King, with ſo 
much wiſdom delivered to the houſe of Parliament, 
he committed to their condition the ballancing of 
trade and commerce, wherein there is nothing of 
greater conſequence, than the rate of uſury, which 
holds no proportion with us and other nations, to 
our diſadvantage, as by experience we ſee and feel. 

Neither is the high rate of uſury leſs hurtful to com- 
merce within the land; the gain by uſury being ſo 
eaſy, certain, and extream preat, as they are not on- 
ly merchants and tradeſmen, but landedmen, farmers, 
and men of profeſſion that grow lazy in their profeſſi- 
ons and become uſurers; for the rate of uſury is the 
meaſure by which all men trade, purchaſe, build, plant, 
or any other ways bargain, 

It has been the wiſdom and care of former parlia- 
ments to provide for the preſervation of wood and 
timber; for which there is nothing more available than 
the calling down the high rate of uſury; for as the rate 
of money now goes, no mun can let his timber ſtand, 
nor his wood grow to ſuch years growth as is beſt for 
the commonwealth, but it will be very loſsful to him; 
the ſtock of the woods after they are worth forty or 
fifty ſhillings the acre, growing faſter at ten in the hun- 
dred, than the woods themſetves do. 

And for ſhipping, which is the ſtrength and ſafety 
of this land, J have heard divers merchants of good 
credit ſay, that if they would build a ſhip, and let it to 
any other to employ, they cannot make of their mo- 
ney that way, counting all charges, tear and wear, 
above ten or twelye in the hundred, which can be no 
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gainful trade, money itſelf going at ten in the hun- 
dred. 

But in the Low Countries, where money goes at 
ſix, the building of ſhips, and hiring them to others, 
is a gainful trade; and fo the ſtock of rich men, and 
the induſtry of beginners, are well joined for the 
public, TT 

And yet that which is above all the reſt, the great- 
eſt ſin againſt the land is, that it makes the land itſelf 
of {mall yalue, nearer the rate of Newfoundlands than 
of any other country, where laws, government, and 
peace, have ſo long flouriſhed ; for the high rate of 
uſury makes land ſell cheap, and the cheap ſale of 
lands is the cauſe men ſeek no longer by induſtry and 
colt to improve them. 

And this is plain both by example and demonſtra- 
tion: for we ſee in other countries, where the uſe of 
money is at low rate, lands are generally fold for 30, 
40, in ſome for 50 years purchaſe. 

And we know by the rule of bargaining, that if the 
rate of uſe were not greater here than in other coun- 
tries, lands were then as good a pennyworth at twen- 
ty years purchaſe, as they are now at ſixteen; for lands 
being the beſt aſſurance and ſecureſt inheritance, will 
ſtill bear a rate above money. 

Now, if lands were at thirty years purchaſe, or 
near it, there were no purchaſe ſo cheap as the amend- 
ment of our own lands ; for it would be much cheaper 
to makeone acreof land, now worth five ſhillings by 
the year, to be worth ten ſhillings,or being worth ten, 
to be worth twenty ſhillings, and ſo in proportion, 
then to purchaſe another acre worth five or ten ſhil- 
lings. | 
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And in every acre thus purchaſed to the owner, by 
the amendment of his own, there would be another 
purchaſed to the commonwealth. 

And it is the bleſſing of God to this land, that there 
are few places of it to which he has not given means, 
by reaſonable coſt and induſtry, greatly to amend it, 
in many to double the value, ſo as in time, if for their 
own good, mens induſtry were compelled that way, 
the riches and commodities of this land would near 
be doubled. 

Then would all the wet lands in this kingdom ſoon 
be drained, the barren lands mended by marle, ſleech, 
lime, chalk, ſea-ſand, and other means, which for their 
profit, mens induſtry would find out. 

We ſee with how great induſtry and charge our 
neighbours, the Dutch, drain and maintain their lands 
againſt the ſea, which flows higher above them, than 
it does above the loweſt parts of oui drowned lands. 

I will admit a great deal to their induſtry, but I 
ſhould very unwillingly grant, that they are ſo much 
more ingenious and induſtrious than we, as that all 
the odds were therein, 

Certainly, the main cauſe of it is, that with usmo- 
ney is dear, and land cheap; with them land is dear, 
and money cheap; and, conſequently, the improve- 
ment of their lands at ſo great a charge with them, 
is gainful to the owners, which with us would be loſs- 
ful; for uſury going at ten in the hundred, if a man 


borrows five pounds, and beſtows it on an acre of 


ground, the amendment ſtands him in ten ſhillings 
the year, and being amended, the land is not worth 
above ſiſteen years purchaſe, 


But if the uſe of money went at no more with us, 
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than in other places, then five pounds beſtowed upon 
an acre of ground, would ſtand a man but in five or 
{ix ſhillings a year, and the acre of land ſo amended, 
would be worth, as has been ſhewed, fix and twenty 
or thirty years purchaſe. 

Whereby it appears that as the rate of uſe now 
goes, no man, but where the land lies extraordinarily 
happily for it, can amend his land, but to his own loſs; 
whereas, if money were let, as it is in other countries, 
he might beſtow more than double ſo much as now he 
may, and yet be a great gainer by it; and, conſe- 
quently, as was before remembred, ſhould to his own 
benefit purchaſe land to the commonwealth. 

Neither would ſuch purchaſe of land to the com- 
monwealth, be the benefit to the landed men only, the 

benefit would be as much to the poor labourers of the 
land; fornow when corn and other fruits of the land, 
which grow by labour, are cheap, the plough and mat- 
toc are caſt into the hedge, there is little work for poor 
men, and that at a low rate; whereas, if the amend- 
ment of their own lands were the cheapeſt purchaſe 
to the owners; if there were many more people than 
there are, they ſhould more readily be ſet at work, at 
better rates than they now are, and none that had their 
health and limbs could be poor, but by their extream 
lazineſs. 

And as the high rate of uſury doth imbaſe lands, 
ſoit is as great a hindrance to diſcoveries, plantati- 
ons, and all good undertakings, making it near dou- 
ble as chargeable to the adventurers, (money being at 
ten in the hundred) as it is in other countries, where 
the uſe of money is ſo much lower. 

Now let us ſee by the contrary, and conceive it 
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ufory were tolerated at fifreen or twenty in the hun- 
dred (and I fear many borrowers, all things conſi- 
dered, pay above ten) what the condition of things 
would then be; and if it appear, how deſperate the 
hurt would be which that would bring, it may (at 
leaſt upon good reaſon) perſuade us how great the 
good would be of calling it down. 

Certainly, it muſt of neceſſity come to paſs, that all 
trades would in a ſhort time decay: for few or none 
(and reckon the hazard at nothing) yield ſo great a 
gain as twenty in the hundred; and all other nations 
might, with ſo great gain, out- trade and underſel us, 
that more than the earth would of herfelf bring forth, 
we ſhould ſearce raife any thing from it, even for our 
own within the land; and land would be ſo much im- 
baſed, as men might afford, without loſs to themſelves, 
to carry the compoſt out of their clofes, upon the next 
adjoining lands to mend them; ſo far ſhon}d we be 
from marling, liming, draining, planting, and any 
other works of coſt and induſtry, by which lands are 
purchaſed to the commonwealth, fo far from build- 
ing, making of havens, diſcoveries, new plantations, 
or any other actions of virtue and glory to the ſtate; 
for private gain is the compaſs men generally fail by. 

And ſince we cannot, without extraordinary dili- 
gence, plant, build, drain, or any other way amend 
our lands, but it will be dearer to us than the purchaſe 
of others, money being at ten in the hundred ; if mo- 
ney ſhould then go at twenty in the hundred, the 
charge of mending our land would be doubled,and the 
land abaſed to ſeven or eight years purchaſe; and, 
conſequently, all works of induſtry and charge, for 
improving of lands, would be quite neglected and 
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given over: we ſhould only eat up one another with 
uſury, have our commodities from other nations, let 
the land grow barren and unmanured, and the whole 
Rate in ſhort time come to beggary. 

Againſt this, perhaps, may be objected, that before 
the 37 of Hen. 8. there was no limitation of uſury, 
and how did we then ? 

To this may be anſwered, that in thoſe times there 
was a ſtricter band in that point upon mens conſcien- 
ces: ſo far forth as uſurers were in the ſame caſe as 
excommunicate perſons, they could make no wills, 
nor were allowed Chriſtian burial. 

Therefore let us, for our fore-fathers ſake, hope, 
that the tie upon their conſciences then was a great- 
er reſtraint of uſury, than the ſtatute of ten in the 
hundred is now. I fear fornication is too frequent a- 
mong us; yet, thanks be to God, not ſo much uſed 
as where there is allowance of curtezans and ſtews. 


The objections likely to be made againſt the calling 
down of money, are, 


Firſt, that general objection of ignorance againſt 
all changes, be they never ſo neceſſary and apparently 
good That it hath been ſoa long time, and been well 
enough ; what will become of the alteration we can- 
not tell ; why then ſhould we make any change ? 

Secondly, That as in bodies natural, ſo inpolitic, 
great and ſudden changes are moſt commonly dan- 
gerous. | 

Thirdly, That money will be ſuddenly called in, 
and ſoall borrowers greatly prejudiced. 


ane 
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Fourthly, That money will be harder to come by, 
and thereby commerce greatly hindered, 

Laſtly, That much money of foreigners, by reaſon 
of the high rate of uſury, is brought over here to be 
managed at intereſt, which would be carried away 
again, if the rate of uſury ſhould be called down. 


To the Firſt, 


That money has long gone at ten, and things been 
| well enough. 


It is anſwered, that it is not long that the practice 
of uſury hath been ſo generally uſed, without any 
ſenſe or ſcruple of the unlawfulneſs of it; for mens 
conſciences were hardened to it with example and 
cuſtom, by degrees, and not upon the ſudden, 

And as the beginning of many dangerous diſeaſes 
in healthful bodies, ſo the beginning of many incon- 
veniences in a ſtate, are not preſently felt. 

With us, after that with long civil wars the land 
was half unpeopled, ſo as till of late years, it came 
not to its full ſtock of people again, there being the 
ſame quantity of land to half the number of people, 
the ſurpluſage of our inland commodities muſt needs 
be ſo great, that tho' trade were not equally bal lanced 
with us and other nations, we could not but grow 
rich, 

Beſide, France and the Low Countries were for 
many years half laid waſtewith wars, and ſo did trade 
but little, nor manage their own lands to their beſt ad- 
vantage; whereby they did not only not take the 
trade and market from us, which now they do, but 
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they themſelves were fed and clothed by us, and took 
our commodities from us at great high rates. 

Whereas now we ſee the Dutch do every where out- 
trade us, and the French feed us with their corn, even 
in plentiful years. 

So now our land being full ſtocked with people, our 
neighbours induſtrious and ſubtle in trade, if we do 
not more equally ballance trade, and bring to paſs 
that we may afford the fruits of our land as cheap as 
other countries afford the ſame of the ſame kind; we 
mult (tho' we leave a number of our ſuperfluities, as 


God forbid but we ſhould) in a ſhort time grow poor 


and beggarly. 

Andin this condition ten in the hundred, in a little 
more time, will as well ſerve to do it, as if money were 
at twenty : for (as was before remembred) in moſt of 
the commodities the earth bringeth forth, the ſtock 
employed in planting and managing of them, miakes 
a great part of their price; and, conſequently, they 
may, with great gain to themſelves, underſel] us ; our 
ſtock with us going at double the rate that theirs 
goes with them. 

And this we ſee and feel too well by experience at 
this preſent; for having a great ſurpluſage of corn, we 
can find no vent for it; the French with their own, 
the Dutch with the corn of Poland, every where ſup- 
plying the markets at cheaper rates than we can al- 
ford it. 

And even our clothes, which have hitherto been 
the golden mine in England, I have heard many mer- 
chants ſay, that (except it be in ſome few of the fineſt 
ſort of them, which is a riches peculiar to this nation) 
other countries begin to make them of their own woo), 
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by affording them cheaper than we, may ſo take our 
markets from us, | 

And this I hope may in part ſerve for an anſwer to 
the next objection; that all great and ſudden changes 
are commonly dangerous ; for that rule holds true, 


where the body natural or politic is in perfect (tate of 


health, but where there is a declining, (as I have ſome 
cauſe to fear there is, or may ſoon be with us) there to 
make no alteration is a certain way to ruin, 


To the Third, 


That money will be ſuddenly called in, and ſo all 
borrowers greatly prejudiced, 


For that there may be a clauſe in the end of the ſta- 
tute, whenſoever it ſhall be made; that it ſhall be law - 
ful for all that have lent money at ten in the hundred, 
which is now forborn and owing, to take for ſuch 
money ſo lent and owing, during two years after 
this ſeſſion of Parliament, ſuch uſe as they might 
have done if this act had not been made; whereby 
borrowers ſhall be in leſs danger of ſudden calling in 
of their money, than they now are; for where the len- 
ders upon continuance of their old ſecurity, may 
take ten in the hundred, upon new ſecurity they may 
be content with leſs, ſo the calling in of theit money 
will be to their own prejudice. 

And if there be any borrower to whom this giveth 
not ſufficient ſatisfaction, if ſuch borrower have lands 
of value to pay his debt, the worſt condition he can 
fear, is to have at the leaſt twenty years purchaſe for 
his land, wherewith to clear his debts ; for, as I ſaid 
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before, land being the beſt ſecurity, and ſecureſt in- 


heritance, it will ſtill bear a rate above money. 

And ſo there being no uſe allowed for money above 
the rate tolerated in other countries, land will as rea- 
dily ſell at twenty years purchaſe, as it does now at 
twelve. and I think there is no borrower that hath land 
of value to pay his debts, that doubts if he will now 
ſell his land at ſeven years purchaſe, he might ſoon be 
out of debt, 


To the Fourth objection, 


That money will be hard to be borrowed, and ſo com- 
merce hindered. 


I anſwer, that it were true, if the high rate of uſu- 
ry did increaſe money within this land ; but the high 
rate of uſury does enrich only the uſurer, and impo- 
veriſh the kingdom, as hath been ſhewed, and it is the 
plenty of money within the land that maketh money 
eaſy to be borrowed, as we ſee by the examples of 
other countries, where money is eaſier to be borrow- 
ed than it is with us, and yet the rate tolerated for uſe, 
is little more than half ſo much. 

It is the high rate ofuſe that undoes ſo many of the 
gentry of the land, which maketh the number of bor- 
rowers ſo great; and the number of borrowers muſt 
of neceſſity make money the harder to be borrowed; 
whereas, if uſe for money were at a lower rate, land, 


as hath been ſhewed, would be much quicker to be ſold, 


and at dearer rates, and ſo the nobility and gentry 
would ſoon be out ofdebt, and, conſequently, the fewer 
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borrowers, and ſo to tradeſmen and merchants mo- 
ney eaſy to be had. 

Further, let us conſider if money were called down, 
what uſurers would do with their money : they would 
not, I ſuppoſe, long be ſullen, and keep it a dead ſtock 
by them, for that were not ſo much as the ſafeſt way 
of keeping it : they muſt then either employ it in 
trade, purchaſe land, or lend for uſe at ſuch rate as 
the law will tolerate : if it quicken trade, that is the 
thing to be deſired, for that will enrich the kingdom, 
and ſo make money plentiful, 

And yet need not any borrower fear that money 
will be ſo employed in trade, as that there will not be 
ſufficient of money to purchaſe land, where the pur- 
chaſer may have as much, or near ſo much rent by the 
purchaſe of land, as he can by putting his money to 
uſe: fora great number of gentlemen, and others in the 
country, know not how to employ any ſtock in trade, 
but with great uncertainty, and leſs ſatisfaction to 
themſelves, than the letting of their money at a lower 
rate, or purchaſing land at twenty years purchaſe, or 
upwards, 

No doubt for the preſent there would be great 
buying and ſelling of land, till men had cleared them- 
ſelves, and payed their debts ; but in a ſhort time 
land, as it is ſhewed before, would fell at ſo dear a 
rate, that money lent at a lower rate of uſe, would 
bring in proportion as great a rate above the rent 
that would be made then by the purchaſe of land, as 
the rate of money now is above the rent of land pur- 
chaſed at fourteen or fifteen years purchaſe,and ſo,by 
conſequence, money would then as eaſy be borrowed 
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as it is now, and ſo much eaſier, as it would be more 
plentiful, and fewer borrowers. 


To the laſt and weakeſt of objections, 


That there is now much money of foreigners in the 
land, to be managed at ten in the hundred, which, 
if money ſhould be called down, would be carried 
out of the land. 


There is no doubt it is true: but I deſire to know, 
whether any man thinks it better for the ſtate, that 
they ſhould now carry out one hundred pounds, or 
ſeven years hence, two; or fourteen years hence, 
four; or one and twenty years hence, eight: for ſo 
in effect upon the multiplying of intereſt they do. 

It will ſeem incredible to ſuch as have not conſi- 
dered it, but to any that will but caſt it up, it is plainly 
manifeſt, that a hundred pounds managed at ten in 
the hundred, in ſeventy years, multiplies itſelf to a 
hundred thouſand pounds. ſo if there ſhall be a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of foreigners money now ma- 
naged here at ten in the hundred, (and that doth ſeem 
no great matter) that a hundred thouſand pounds in 
threeſcore and ten years, which is but the age of a 
man, would carry out ten millions, which I believe 
is more than all the coin at this preſent in the land, 

I know we cannot conceive how any ſach ſum 
ſhould be managed at intereſt ; yet this is ſufficient to 
make us little to joy in foreigners money. 

Beſides, we muſt not conceive that the money of 
foreigners which is here managed at uſury, is brought 
into the land in ready coin or bullion: the courſe is, 
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that merchants ſend over bills of exchange to their 
factors, for which they receive our money here; and 
this is the money they manage at intereſt, and ſo they 
eat us out with our own money. 

The old compariſon, which compares uſury to the 
butler's box, deſerves to be remembred; whilſt men 
are at play, they feel not what they give to the box, 
but at the end of Chriſtmas it makes all, or near all, 
gameſters loſe : and I fear the compariſon holds thus 
much farther, that there are as few eſcape that conti- 
nue in uſury, as that continue gameſters ; a man may 
play once or twice, and leave a winner, but the uſe of 
itis ſeldom without ruin, | 

Now becauſe I know mens private intereſts doth 
many times blind their judgments ; and leſt any man 
de tempted for their own, againſt the public good, I 
will deſire them to remember, that if they have lands 


as well as money, that what they loſe in their money, 


they ſhall get in their land; for land and money are 
ever in ballance one againſt the other; and where 
money is dear, land is cheap; and where money is 
cheap, land is dear. 

And if there be any yet ſo hearty a well · wiſher to 
ten in the hundted, as that he ſtill thinks it fit to be con- 
tinued, my wiſh is, that he and his poſterity may have 
the privilege to borrow, but not to lend at that rate. 

In the beginning of this treatiſe, I did diſclaim the 
proofs of the unlawfulneſs of uſury, leaving them to 
divines; this one only (riſing from the premiſes) 
which may ſerve for all, I think fit to ſet down. 

Itis agreed by all the divines that ever were, with- 
out exception of any, yea, and by the uſurers them- 
ſelves, that biting uſury is unlawful ; now ſince it 
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hath been proved that ten in the hundred does bite the 
landed men, does bite the poor, does bite trade, does 
bite the King in his cuſtoms, does bite the fruits of 
the land, and, moſt of all, the land itſelf, does bite 
all works of piety, of virtue, and glory to the ſtate; 
no man can deny but ten in the hundred is abſolutely 
unlawful, howſoever happily a leſſer rate may be 
otherwiſe. 

To the King, increaſe of his cuſtoms. 

To the kingdom, increaſe of land, by enriching of 
this. 

To the nobility and gentry, deliverance from bon- 
dage and debt. 

To merchants, continuance and flouriſhing in 
their trades. 

To young beginners in trade and commerce, the 
fruits of their own labours. 

To labourers, quick employment. 

To uſurers, land for their money. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


INCE the foregoing papers were delivered to the 


preſs, Mr. Henry Dakers, merchant, ſent me a 


moſt rational and admirable treatiſe concerning trade, 
called England's Intereſt and Improvement, writ by 
Samuel Fortrey, Eſq; one of the gentlemen of his 
Majeſty's privy chamber, in which he mentions ſome- 
thing concerning the intereſt of money, in the fol- 
lowing words, pag. 42. VIZ. 

© In the laſt place, concerning the uſe of money, 
which being the life and ſinews of trade, it hath been 
the opinion of ſome, that the greater uſe were allow- 
ed for money, the more would be the profit of the pub- 
lic; for that ſtrangers finding a greater benefit to be 
made of their money here, than any other where, 
would ſend it hither, whereby money would be much 
more plentiful amongſt us. 

Indeed I ſhould be of their opinion, if as ſoon as by 
this means great ſums of money were tranſported hi- 
ther, all their money ſhould be confiſcate to the pub- 


lic; but if otherwiſe, ſure it cannot be denied, bur . 


the greater the uſe, the more the profit to the uſu- 
rer, and loſs to the debtor; ſo as in a few years 

ſhould find ourſelves ſo little enriched thereby, that 
when the principal ſhould again be recalled, we ſhould 
iind buc little money left, all our own being waſted 
in uſe, wherefore, indeed, the true benefit to the pub- 
lic is, to ſet the uſe of money as low, or rather lower 
than it is in our neighbouring countries; for then 
they would make no profit out of us by that means, 
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but rather we on them. and it is the clear profit that 
we get of our own, that will make this nation rich, and 
not the great ſums we are indebted to others. 
Which I have inſerted here for ſuch like reaſon: 
Firſt, That the world may ſee I am not ſingular in| 
this opinion, altho' I thought 1 had been ſo, whe 
firſt I wrote the aforeſaid obſervations. | 
Secondly, For confirmation of the truth, by the| 
anthority of a perſon of ſuch known abilities, ; 
Thirdly, To give the author his due honour olf 
being the firſt obſerver, &c. f 
And J am ſorry I know not the ingenious author 
of the former tract, that I might do right to his me. 
mory ; who hath done more forehis country than| 
would have been the gift of ſome millions of pound: 
ſterling, into the public exchequer. | 
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